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LOOKING 
AHEAD 





¢ JUNE 26 


¢ JULY 24 


*¢ AUGUST 28 


¢ SEPTEMBER 4 


¢ SEPTEMBER 25 


S=PT. 25-OCT. 2 


# OCTOBER 16 


OCTOBER 23-29 


This month—or any month of summer and early fall—is a time for progra: 
planning. This entire issue of THE METHODIST STORY is dedicate 
to that purpose. It will be a prime resource for your planning retreat o 
special sessior of the official board. 


Pentecost. This “birthday of the church” commemorates the descent of th: 
Holy Spirit. Reminiscent of the souls added to the church on the first Pent 
cost, a church of today may make this a day to receive new members into 
the fellowship. 


Methodist Student Day. The day honors students and the offering helps 
them. Gifts go for student loans and scholarships. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this day informs Methodists about 
their Television, Radio and Film Commission, one of the agencies supported 
by World Service. 


World Service Sunday. Representing all World Service agencies in this 
day’s leaflet is the work of our educational institutions, especially Scarritt 
College and American University. (See page 46.) 


World Service Sunday. To interpret the work done by World Service 
dollars, the Fourth Sunday leaflet features the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns through its Division of Human Relations and Economic Affairs. 


Labor Sunday. 


World Service Sunday. Christian education in the local church receives 
many aids from World Service. The leaflet for this Sunday explains how 


Christian Fducation Week. This is a time to highlight the role of Christia 
education in the life of the individual or family. Rally Day may well be 
part of the week. 


Laymen’s Day. A lay speaker in the pulpit is one of many ways to foc 
on the role of the layman. Suggestions for the day are available from t 
Beard of Lay Activities. 


United Nations Week. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





We cannot believe the Apostle Paul 
would attend a conference of the 
WSCS and come away advising the 
women to keep silent in the churches. 


The man who gives because he has 
to gets no fun out of it. 


No man avoids his responsibility 
by refusing to accept it, 


The man who finds all his religion 
in his lodge ought to be reminded that 
the lodge has very little religious edu- 
cation for his son. 


Is your reading table as well stocked 
as your deepfreeze? 


The average man can be depended 
upon to stand guard over his own 


pocketbook. 


In some churches the furnace is 
the only thing that furnishes any 
warmth. 


There is still need of those Chris- 


tians who can pray in public. 


Even a small bequest to some part 
of your church’s work would be wel- 
come as you make your will. 


The sermon that is never aimed at 
anyone seldom hits anyone. 


How much good news do you have 
to report when you get to talking 
about your religion? 


The man who has always defended 
the “social glass” is apt to revise his 
thinking when he discovers that his 
son-in-law is drinking. 


Methodist homes and __ hospitals 
served 1,520,913 persons in the name 
of Christ during the year 1959. 


It does not take much to satisfy the 
person who is satisfied with a 20-min- 
ute sermon. 


The Division of World Missions re- 
cently made out 427 individual pension 
checks in one month to retired mission- 
aries whose service on the field has 
been terminated by age or illness. 


Did you ever take time to thank 
some member of the choir, even when 
he did not sing the solo? 








ia Denver to Main Street 


General Conference sets our course, but 


Methodist headlines have been made 
by our big once-in-four-years event: 
General Conference. 

But you didn’t get to Denver? Never 
mind. The work of the church is on 
Main Street or Pine Hill Road— 
wherever your church or mine stands. 
And no one knows that better than the 
men and women who voted in the 
legislative hall at Denver. 

But General Conference is impor- 
tant. By democratic process we Meth- 
odists have set our course for a new 
four-year period, 1960-64. Much of 
what was done in Denver will come to 
your church and mine to be put into 
practice—we hope for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom and the enrichment 
of men’s lives. 

Because General Conference is im- 
portant, we have taken pains to check 
every fact in this Program Planning 
Number against actions at Denver. We 
knew you would want the program in- 
formation to be up-to-date and accurate 
—even at the price of a delay in de- 
livery of this issue. 


Planning Time Is Here 


The Methodist Church plans four 
years at a time. Any local church ought 
to plan every year. 

There are many good reasons for 
systematic planning. The injunction 
in {216 of the Discipline is perhaps 
the least important reason—though we 
Methodists do believe in rules. 

The real reasons for program plan- 
ning are what it can do to the life of 


only you can make the plans for the 


ministry of your church in your town. 


your church. Even more, what it can 
do for your church’s witness for Christ 
in your community and abroad. 

Summer and early fall are the sea- 
sons to make plans for a program year 
that usually (and naturally) begins in 
September. You may plan at.an all- 
church retreat, a leadership retreat, or 
simply at a special session of the official 
board. But plan. 


Here Are Your Helps 


The Program Planning Number of 
Tue Meruopist Srory already is a 
young tradition. We hope that this 
June’s issue measures up to its predeces- 
sors—and that it is used in quantity by 
the leadership groups of more churches 
than ever. 

Here’s what's in the package: 

e The unchurched. What can we do 
to reach them? A research group at 
Boston has been asking that question 
and has found some answers. Dean 
Muelder shares them with us in a 
penetrating analysis of the spots where 
Methodist lines are drawn thinnest. 

e Your own unchurched. Warren 
Webb tells how one church did its own 
“little Boston.” Perhaps your planning 
needs to begin with analysis of how 
well your church is serving its field. 

e The year's work. Workaday but 
vital are brief program outlines for the 
six commissions. You'll find them on 
pages 9-20. Suggestions for optional 
committees appear in “Your Church,” 
pages 29-31. 
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_ For some tools of program planning, see 


e Program Resources. This is a brief, 
selective catalog of literature and films 
that will be useful in carrying out the 
year’s work now being planned. You 
find it on pages 21-28. 

e Other helps. On later pages you 
will find news of new plans. There is 
a synopsis of General Conference acts 
as they affect local programs; you'll 
find information about the new “Lands 
of Decision” in foreign missions and, 
here at home, an outline of the newly 
revised program of Methodist youth 
work. Read tips for leaders; learn more 
about our national university. 

e Just Out. The latest in literature, as 
always, is found in our “Just Out” 
pages, with easy-order blanks. 

e Church Program Information. The 
heart of program planning is the calen- 
dar. On pages 51-56 you'll find a 
Methodist calendar for 1960-61. It in 
cludes dates set officially by General 
Conference and other observances 
recommended by the appropriate agen 
cies of our church. 


It’s Up to You 


No Methodist church stands alone. 
The resources of our entire connection 
are behind every church. This Pro 
gram Planning Number is ihe key to 
much of the help that you can get. 

But no magazine, and no general 
agency can do the work of your church 

That—with God’s guidance and 
strength—is up to you. 


—E.M. 





REACHING 
THE 
UNCHURCHED 


Anyone who has an evangelistic con- 
cern must seek out the unchurched. 

Clarence Tucker Craig has argued 
that wherever the work of Christ is 
made manifest in the world, there the 
Church is. The unchurched, then, are 
those who are out of effective touch 
with the manifest work of Christ. They 
are those who do not experience the 
redemptive power of Christian corpo- 
rate worship or the witness and service 
of church members in the name of 
Christ. 

Who are these people and how may 
they be reached? 


XI 


In one sense the majority of Ameri- 
cans are now churched. They claim to 
be members of some church organiza- 
tion or synagogue. Few Americans 
claim to be anti-religious or anti-Chris- 
tian. Few have spent their whole lives 
totally outside the institutional pro- 
grams of the churches. But many 
church members have only a tenuous 
relationship with the body of Christ. 

When we speak of reaching the un- 
Dr. Muelder is dean of Boston University 
School of Theology. His presentation on 

Reaching the Unchurched” was first made 
before the Methodist Conference on Chris- 


tian Education at Cincinnati, Ohio, last No- 
vember. 
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by Walter G. Muelder 


churched we may be in danger of 
asking how we can increase our mem- 
bership rolls. Americans are joiners and 
joining church can be a very super- 
ficial experience. 

We are in grave danger of debasing 
the coinage of what it means to be 
churched. About two years ago I was 
preaching at a Reformation Day Serv- 
ice about the ministry of the laity in 
the world. After the service one of the 
ministers present said that his problem 
was ministering to the world within 
and among his laity. Church member- 
ship is often very cheap, almost mean- 
ingless. 

Because of the superficiality of such 
church life, “churching” people is not 
an end in itself. There is no point, for 
example, in building up more churches 
with people who want to run away 
from juvenile delinquents, alcoholics, 
the mentally upset, factory workers and 
racial minorities. 

Unless the Church points to some- 
thing greater than itself and lives a 
disciplined life of loyalty and fellow- 
ship in obedience to Jesus Christ in the 
midst of rapid social change, there is 
no real point in discussing how we can 
reach the unchurched. 

In 1961 the World Council of 
Churches will hold its third assembly 
in India. The theme chosen for that 


event is “Jesus Christ the Light of the 
World.” This is a great theme for this 
particular period of world history. We 
must note that it does not say that the 
Church is the light of the world. It does 
not say that the Church is the criterion 
of whether the light is fully on or go- 
ing out to the world. The theme is one 
which announces God’s action in the 
world and for the world. 

I affirm the primacy of the ministry 
of the laity. They are the ministers on 
the various frontiers which we are to 
explore. Their witness to the light, 
their decisions and attitudes, are acts 
on the boundary of the Kingdom. Any- 
one who becomes a member of the 
Church takes upon himself the min- 
istry of Jesus Christ. No one should 
come into the membership of a local 
church who does not understand this. 

Less than 25 per cent of Methodist 
laymen understand this definition of 
the laity. Our recent scientific sample 
of Methodist beliefs and attitudes 
across the nation, made by Boston Uni- 
versity, indicated that almost 60 per 
cent regard laymen as non-ordained 
Christians whose function is to help the 
clergy do the work of the church. Of 
course the clergy need help. Still it is 
wrong to make the clergy the ideal 
image of what church work is. 

Church work is making Christ visi- 
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We cannot 
win the cities 
nor keep the 
countryside if 


we do not identify 


ourselves 
with the 
so-called 


common people. 


ble in the world. The layman is the 
primary worker; the clergyman is the 
helper of the layman—instructing, en- 
couraging, guiding, admonishing, and 
motivating him. 

The clergy aid the layman in mani- 
festing the love of God in society and 
in extending the boundaries of the 
Kingdom. To build up the workers 
through education and the conduct of 
corporate worship and pastoral care is a 
specialized task for which professional 
training is needed. To join a church is 
to become a recruit who lives his life 
not in the barracks, but in the field in 
the midst of the struggle. 

Therefore, we do not seek to reach 
the unchurched because they should 
be in church. It is because they are 
needed to manifest the glory of God 
which was visible in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

God loves the world. He seeks to 
redeem the world. He does not send us 
out to make church members out of 
worldlings, but to increase the love of 
God and man in the world. People are 
not effectively churched until they be- 
come radiant for responsible action 
beyond the four walls of the church. 

Unless we understand this, we may 
be successful promoters of church at- 
tendance and membership evangelism 
and betrayers of the high calling of per- 
sonal and social salvation. 


XI 


Let us look now at the shape of 
Methodism in the population picture. 

First of all—Methodists reach a 
larger percentage of women than men. 
Nearly 11 out of 20 Methodists are 
women. There are more females than 
males in the U.S. population Cabout 
100 to 99.2), but in the Methodist 
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Church the ratio is 100 to 90. We need 
to reach more men. 

Second—Methodists have the same 
ratio in married couples as obtains in 
the general population. Eighty per 
cent of the Methodists 25 years and 
over are married. 

Third—Only one Methodist in a 
hundred is divorced as compared with 
two per cent in the total population. 
Methodists need to reach out and min- 
ister to the divorcees. 

Fourth—Methodists may have a 
higher longevity record than the total 
U.S. population. The percentage of 
Methodists 75 and older is 40 per cent 
higher than the US. total. 

Fifth—Methodist educational attain- 
ment is higher than the national aver- 
age. The chances of a son or daughter 
graduating from college is at least three 
times as high if he or she comes from a 
Methodist family. 

While this is a situation to be proud 
of, it has some bearing on where we 
are going in terms of class status and 
family income. Methodist families have 
a median family income of $5,329 a 
year, whereas the median for the nation 
(males aged 35-54) is $4,687. This is 
especially significant in view of the 
large rural farm population in The 
Methodist Church. 

Approximately 33.3 per cent more 
Methodists live in rural areas than do 
persons of the general U.S. population. 
Methodists have a great opportunity to 
build significant church life in town 
and country. 

Sixth—Methodists are moving in 
large numbers to bigger population cen- 
ters. Perhaps many drift away from the 
church in the process. 


More Methodists were reared in com- 
munities of less than 2,500 than live in 
them now. More Methodists live in the 
city than were reared there. 

While half of the Methodists are in 
churches with less than 500 members, 
many more are in larger churches than 
were reared in them. This tendency is 
increasing. Methodism’s future push in 
churching the unchurched will be 
mainly in urban or metropolitan areas. 

Seventh—The percentage of new- 
comers in The Methodist Church is 
low. 

Length-of-residence studies show 
that a church needs to have 17.5 per 
cent of its membership composed of 
newcomers (persons who have lived in 
a community six years or less). In 
Methodism only 14.5 per cent belong 
to this group. We need to get busy with 
newcomers. 

In this connection it may be that 
Methodism’s failure is that only certain 
classes of newcomers get sufficient at- 
tention. Moreover, Methodism is gain- 
ing only half as fast as the total U.S. 
population. From 1950 to 1958 we 
gained a net of 8.5 per cent while the 
nation grew 15.5 per cent. 

Eighth—Methodism is not retaining 
its members who are on the move. 
Most of our net losses are due to per 
sons who do not take their church 
membership to their new places of 
residence. The average American 
moves every five years. 

Ninth—Methodist church schools 
are becoming expanding frontiers of 
evangelistic opportunity. Some are lo- 
cated in areas not now served by a 
Methodist church. One out of five 
church-school members is not a church 


A church must have a loyalty to something greater than itself. Concern for “‘The Church 


Beyond Our Window’”’ 


is illustrated in the filmstrip by that name. This portrayal of 


Methodist outreach is available on request from district superintendents. 





Bob Snodgrass 


ne church with a positive program for single adults, including many who are divorced or 
vidowed, is St. Luke’s in Oklahoma City. This is a social event of one of two groups 


aving this ministry. 


Industrial areas and booming suburbs alike were targets in the mission that accompanied 
the Council of Evangelism meeting in California last fall. Young ministers of Southern 
California and Arizona examine charts for use in training visits. 


member, nor from a_ church-related 
household. More of the unchurched in 
the church schools should be brought 
in. 

Tenth—Less than one out of 20 
members of The Methodist Church is 
non-white, but one out of 10 in the 
total U.S. population is non-white. 
Only one out of 25 Methodists (3.9 
per cent) is a Negro. In 1960 more than 
4 out of 10 Negroes live outside the 
South. Negroes are not being reached 
efficiently by the Central Jurisdiction. 
There is a vast body of unchurched 
Negroes whom we are not reaching. 

Eleventh—As to occupations, our 
church has a preponderance of profes- 
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sional men and women and managers 
as compared with the U.S. population 
as a whole. We have a low proportion 
of operatives, service workers, and 
laborers. 

The percentage of professional men 
and women in The Methodist Church 
is over three times as high as the per- 
centage of these persons in the general 
population. This is correlated with the 
fact that the percentage of college 
graduates in the church is also three 
times as high. In the rural areas the 
percentage of farm operators and 
managers is about 37 per cent higher 
than the national norm. 

We run about 14 per cent more 








ELEVEN FACTS 
ABOUT 
METHODISTS 


as found by Boston University research 


1. We have 9 men to every 10 


women, while in the general U.S. 
population the sexes are nearly 
equal. 


80 per cent of Methodists over 25 
are married—the same as in the 
general population. 


One Methodist in 100 is divorced, 
compared with 2 out of 100 in the 
general population. 


Methodists live longer. We have 
40 per cent more persons 75 and 
older than in the general public. 


Methodists are better educated. 
Your Methodist son or daughter 
is three times as likely to be a col- 
lege grad than is the child of the 
average U.S. family. 


We leave the farm for the city. 
51 per cent more Methodists were 
reared in small towns (under 
2,500) than now live there. 24 
per cent more live in big cities 
(over 100,000) than were reared 
there. 


We're short on newcomers. Our 
average church has 14% per cent 
newcomers (less than six years’ 
residence); it should have 17% 
per cent. 


The average American moves every 
five years, but Methodists often fail 
to move their church membership 
when they move their furniture. 


One out of 5 church-school pupils 
comes from a home not related 
to the church. 


One out of 20 Methodists is non- 
white, but 2 out of 20 in the U.S. 
population are non-white. 


Our “job profile” is off balance. 
Compared with the population, we 
are... 


long on 
professional men 
managers 
farm operators 


short on 
service workers 
laborers 
hired hands 
domestics 
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A new method of training for evangelism is the summer workshop at Scarritt College in 
Nashville, Tenn. It is sponsored jointly by the Board of Evangelism and the college. 
Last year’s class (above) was taught by Prof. Lowell B. Hazzard of Wesley Seminary. 
This year (July 25 to Aug. 19) it will be taught by Dr. Hazzard and the Rev. A. J. 


Walton, former Duke professor. 


salesworkers than in the total popula- 
tion. Clerical workers run about 8 per 
cent higher. 

But when we come to craftsmen we 
fall to about 20 per cent below national 
population. In operatives we are 70 
per cent below. In service workers and 
laborers we are 25 per cent below. In 
private household workers we are 75 
per cent lower. 

We may conclude that Methodists 
may be too far ahead of the total popu- 
lation in attainment characteristics to 


A Methodist church with an imaginative 
approach to the inner city is Cass Avenue, 
Detroit. It served as location for 
stewardship movie, ‘‘Treasure at Bethany.”’ 
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be effective in evangelism of the rank 
and file. 

This consequence need not continue 
—if we are willing to face our actual 
situation and if we are willing to make 
a concerted and persistent effort to 
reach the laboring classes, the families 
with less income, and persons of lower 
education. To this must be added an 
intensified effort to reach more persons 
who are non-white in ways other than 
segregated channels. 

We cannot win the cities nor keep 
the countryside if we do not identify 
ourselves more fully with the so-called 
common people. 

The great tragedy of European 
Christianity in the 19th century, from 
which it has not recovered, was the loss 
of the intelligentsia and of the working 
classes. Methodism has grown up with 
the rising educational level of Ameri- 
can society. It has lost and is still losing 
ground among the workers in Ameri- 
can urban life. 


XXX 


We have examined some of the cross 
sectional facts in Methodist church life. 
Each classification suggests frontiers 
for reaching those who are unchurched. 
The goal, of course, is not to get Meth- 
odism’s percentage. The goal is ade- 
quate Christiari experience and related- 
ness for all. 

The percentages are valid only for 
opening up areas which might be for- 
gotten. 

Let us turn from these statistics to 
examine some of the dynamics of 
American society which make for a 
drift away from the church. 

High on the list must be residential 
mobility. One out of five Americans 


moves every year. People on the move 
tend to be rootless. When they move to 
new residential suburbs they are not 
primarily interested in denominational 
loyalty. Convenience of location, the 
personality of the preacher, and a 
church school for the children are 
much more important. 

In the inner city there are thousands 
and thousands of unattached persons. 
They need a church home where every 
one can be at home. They need a min- 
istry not that does much for them but 
which lives its life with them. This 
“living with” must be quite literal. 

Part of the great mobility of the na- 
tion is the racial migration. Because 
of housing problems the non-whites 
are being forced to live in virtually 
segregated residential areas. Patterns of 
church and school life follow residential 
patterns by and large. Integrated hous- 
ing does not guarantee integrated 
school and church life, but it is a pre- 
condition of it. 

In every large northern city, as well 
as in the South, there is need for an 
inclusive interracial strategy of evange- 
lism. Every Methodist church must 
seek to serve its geographical constit- 
uency. Specialists in intergroup rela- 
tions must be active in pilot projects on 
an inclusive basis. 

We have to create a new sense of 
inclusive Christian community life 
everywhere in Methodism if we are to 
church the unchurched. 

As Methodists we have to face the 
fact that a large number of our people 
are “status seekers” in the sense used 
by Vance Packard. They are reaching 
for exclusiveness of some kind. People 
with a strong drive to be on the way up 
do not often feel a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for those who are below 
them in the class or status scale. 

Our society is becoming more rigid 
and it is harder to pass from one level 
of social class to another. Vance Pack- 
ard has a real challenge to put to 
American society, but he has a special 
challenge to the churches. “The chal- 
lenge to us,” he says, “is to recognize 
the realities of our current class situa- 
tion.” 

It is, in part, tensions and frustra- 
tions of our social structure that pro 
vide the preconditions for alcoholism. 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy of the University 
of Illinois calls alcoholism the “nation’s 
number three health problem from the 
standpoint of incidence, lives lost, and 


people disabled.” 
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The Church must : 

ask itself 

whether its 
attitudes and 

life are 
redemptive 

enough and 
inclusive 
enough 


Alcoholics are being produced at the 
rate of 500,000 annually in the U.S. 
Their life expectancy is 20 years less 
than the national average. Dr. Ivy esti- 
mates that there are 8 million persons 
afflicted—5 million outright alcoholics, 
and another 3 million “pre-alcoholics.” 

Some 350,000 alcoholics die annual- 
ly, with their average life span being 
about 51 years compared to a life ex- 
pectancy of around 70 for nonalco- 
holics. Based on medical records and on 
life insurance company statistics, Dr. 
Ivy concluded that after a person has 
become an alcoholic, he can expect to 
live an average of 16 years. 

We have noted above the excellent 
record of Methodists with respect to 
longevity. Perhaps there aren’t enough 
alcoholics in the church because we 
have rejected them from our acts of 
redemptive love and care. It seems to 
be very difficult for us to be both strict 
about the use of alcoholic beverages 
and redemptively understanding of the 
victim of alcoholism. 

The same type of comment regard- 
ing juvenile delinquents must be made. 
The church as a fellowship of the for- 
given and the forgiving plays an im- 


portant role with respect to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Such a fellowship expresses an ulti- 
mate concern for all persons in the 
community. It does this in the light 
of the ultimate standard of love and 
the redemptive power of understanding 
and compassion. Within its redemptive 
fellowship the delinquent is seen as 
one for whom Christ also died. 

Thus the church keeps alive in the 
community motivation for the under- 
standing and treatment of the delin- 
quent. It nourishes the attitudes of 
acceptance and rehabilitation. At the 
same time, it is realistic about human 
nature, knowing that self-love, self-will, 
self-deception, and selfish indulgence 
distort proper growth of young persons 
and adults. When the delinquent has 
lost status in the eyes of the com- 
munity, the church inspires both with 
the idea of a fresh start. It surrounds 
the delinquent with a stable moral 
order and encourages persons and 
agencies to have faith in the redeem- 
ability of human nature. 

These words state our norm. But 
how is it actually? 

Although the church is capable of 
the constructive action just defined, 
many churches are actually in danger 
of expressing conventional and middle- 
class standards of care of property in 
treating delinquents rather than ex- 
pressing the concern and _ treatment 
most needed by the juvenile offenders. 
To the middle-class frame of mind de- 
linquency is not only unconventional 
but offensive. 

From the dominantly middle-class 
and suburbanite perspective, justice is 
frequently associated too much with 
police action, and young people who 
fall into the clutches of the law tend 
to be viewed as simply getting what 
they deserve. They tend in their social 


fellowship to be isolated, therefore, 
from the rest of the community and to 
live in an insensitive self-absorption. 

Both ministers and laity are involved 
in reaching the unchurched delin- 
quents. At Boston University School 
of Theology 100 case studies are being 
made of the attitudes of the ministers 
towards delinquents. The study there- 
fore shows that many of the clergy are 
not prepared to face delinquency. 

Not only the clergy but the laity also 
need to minister to delinquents. Lay- 
men must help in the church’s decision 
not to abandon the inner city. They 
can get close to the family that has 
problems. They can give time and 
service to social policies. As em- 
ployers they can give offenders a new 
chance for responsible work perform- 
ance. In the churches they can work in 
programs of rehabilitation. 

The church would be well advised 
to examine the question of whether 
its attitudes and life are sufficiently 
redemptive and inclusive. Or are its 
practices and methods too often those 
of flight and rejection? 

I have noted above that Methodist 
family life is better than the national 
average. We have one divorcee per 
hundred as compared to the national 
average of two. From one perspective 
this is good. But where are the 50 per 
cent of divorcees who are not in the 
churches? Who ministers to family 


failure? 
LW 


How great a dent we could make on 
the world of the unchurched if we 
took the kinds of action appropriate to 
reach effectively the following: 

1. The percentage of men (single, 
married, divorced) who are not in the 
proportion represented by the popula- 
tion as a whole, be they in the armed 
services, in school, in their regular 
careers. 

2. The divorcees who, through guilt, 
a sense of failure or rejection, are lost 
to the church. 

3. The people of non-white parentage 
now coming in large numbers to the 
cities. 

4. The whole group of persons, still 
disadvantaged because of educational 
limitations, who may have decided that 
the church is not for them. 

5. The status-seekers who form a sig- 
nificant part of middle-class mobility 
to the suburbs. 





6. The working classes who find class 
lines increasingly rigid. 
- TT ’ 
7. The alcoholics. 
8. The juvenile delinquents. 

I could add to this list such groups 
of our population among the mentally 


ill as have been named “the unbe- 
longing.” 

One of the great assets of the 
church for recruiting members is the 
church school. Perhaps what we need 
is a Christian education program for 


the adults in the church that would 
make them effective in the ministry of 
the laity in the problem areas | have 
outlined. 

If the present world is to be saved 
it is the laity who must do it. 





And What are the F‘acts 


for Your Church? 


Research is not just for national 


studies. A modest project can tell you much about the 


effectiveness of the witness of your own church. 


by Warren S. Webb 


Analysis is not the private property 
of business, nor of nation-wide church 
research. Various facets of a church’s 
program may be analyzed in order to 
study its effectiveness within its com- 
munity. 

In other words, you can do it too. 

Young men in training for the 
Methodist ministry have been learning 
about such techniques from the Rev. 
Murray H. Leiffer who has been teach- 
ing at Garrett Biblical Institute for 30 
years. The interpretation of the charts 
and the method by which they are 
compiled are described in Dr. Leiffer’s 
book, The Effective City Church 
(Abingdon, Rev. 1955). 

It was in the Bureau of Social and 
Religious Research at Garrett, which 
Dr. Leiffer directs, that such a study 
was made of our church—Fernwood 
in Chicago. 

Surprisingly, the cost is not great. 
The main cost incurred at Fernwood 
was for charts. Paint and India ink are 
other items of minor expense. Other- 
wise, the only cost is in terms of time 
well spent. 

Four charts told us a great deal about 
our work. 

The first chart consists of one simple 
line graph. Known as a life chart, its 
three lines show numerical changes in 
church membership, church-school en- 
rollment, and attendance over a period 
Mr. Webb is student-assistant minister at 
Fernwood Church on Chicago’s South Side 


while he attends Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


of years. A vertical scale indicates num- 
bers of people while a horizontal scale 
indicates numbers of years. Informa- 
tion is obtainable from Conference 
Minutes. Changes in pastors may be 
indicated by vertical lines. 

The second chart, shown at the left 
in the photograph, consists of three 
pyramid diagrams. Using statistics ob- 
tained from government census reports 
for the tracts in the parish, a pyramid 
is developed which shows the age and 
sex distribution of the total population 
in the area. 

A similar age-sex diagram represents 
the active comparison to the population 
of the area by age and sex. A third 
pyramid shows enrollment of the 
church school. Thus, the effectiveness 
of thé educational program may be 


Mr. Webb’s charts are essential in showing 
stands relative to its job in the community. 
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compared with membership of the 
church, and with the total community 
population. 

The third chart, not shown in the 
photo, uses two more age-sex pyramid 
diagrams to show membership and 
pledging membership as well as 
amount pledged. A third diagram on 
the chart compares numbers and 
amounts of pledges. Such a study 
might show small pledging in com- 
parison to membership, or that the 
bulk of the budget is supplied by 
members over 65 (an _ unhealthful 
sign ). 

The fourth chart, shown at the right 
of the photo presents a study of leader- 
ship. Another age-sex pyramid diagram 
compares membership and members 
who are leaders. Two line diagrams 
were made to show the number of posi- 
tions per leader and years of tenure of 
leaders in a position. 

A final and similar diagram showed 
us sex distribution of leaders in spe- 
cific organizations. Such tendencies as 
too long tenure in one office, or too 
few leaders being spread too thinly 
can be discerned. 

If such a study shows the church to 
be healthy, all well and good. If warn- 
ing signs show up, then opportunity 
for graphic illustrations to the total 
congregation is possible. 


Fernwood’s official board how the church 


Rufus Cranfill 











Your Year’s Work in... 


EVANGELISM 


Recommendations 


by 


General Board 


If every Methodist church would plan 
to make this first year of the “decade of 
the sixties” a year to effectively launch 
a “Decade of Dynamic Discipleship,” it 
could be Methodism’s finest year. 

The General Board of Evangelism 
would like to challenge each local com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
to study the full implications of dedicated 
and disciplined discipleship. The next 
steps are to outline a program that will 
call the whole membership to such a 
dedication, and to offer challenging ways 
to express that new discipleship. 


Total Enlistment 


The emphasis on total enlistment that 
began in 1959 should continue through- 
out the decade. The book, Methodism’s 
Total Enlistment (Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials, 50¢ a copy; 12 or more, 
35¢ each), defines, gives content to, and 
seeks to motivate the church for Total 
Enlistment. 

The “how” booklet for a Total Enlist- 
ment Mission is Total Enlistment Mis- 
sion in a Methodist Church and Enlist- 
ing the Unenlisted” (15¢ each; 14 for 
$1). The basic item is My Total Enlist- 
ment folder, for the use of each indi- 
vidual (100 for $2). Each commission 
on membership and evangelism should 
plan with the pastor to hold a Total En- 
listment Mission. 


Dynamic Discipleship 


The Decade of Dynamic Discipleship 
calls for each Methodist church giving 
attention to six areas of concern. 

It should be a decade of— 

e Continuous prayer, continuous Bible 
reading and study. 
e Continuous evangelistic witnessing. 
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the 


of Evangelism 


e Continuous indoctrination of members 
in Christian and Methodist beliefs. 


e A continuous effort at starting new 
church schools and churches. 


e A continuous recruitment of preachers 
and missionaries. 

Specific suggestions include the enroll- 
ment of Methodist pastors to be “dis- 
ciplined disciples.” These men will make 
three evangelistic visits each week and 
give an invitation to Christian disciple- 
ship. There should be the enrollment of 
groups of 12 “disciples” in each Methodist 
church. These persons will meet weekly 
for prayer, sharing, and will do evange- 
listic visiting at least one day or evening 
each month, giving an invitation to Chris- 
tian discipleship. 


Study Course in Evangelism 


It has been felt that before Methodism 
goes further in evangelism it must go 
deeper. Accordingly, Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials asked the Rev. Mack B. 
Stokes to prepare the first yearly study 
book in evangelism. The result is the 
96-page book, The Evangelism of Jesus 
(50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each). 

Each of the 10 chapters is arranged 
with questions and suggested conclusions. 
The book is useful for personal reading 
and study, for prayer groups, midweek 
services, commission meetings, or as a 
study book. 

It is proposed that, in conference with 
the pastor, the commission should arrange 
for a 10- or 11-session study course to 
which the entire church membership and 
constituency is invited. 


A Continuing Program 
The commission at its planning ses- 
sion will do well to think in terms of a 


year-round program of evangelistic effort. 
Tidings has produced a 224-page book 
with 26 chapters designed expressly to 
help a church realize this objective. 

A Year of Evangelism in the Local 
Church presents specific plans, pro- 
cedures, and programs of evangelism. 
(Tidings, $1.50 per copy; 4 copies, $5.) 


World-wide Communion Sunday 


World-wide Communion Sunday, Oct. 
2, can well be an occasion for calling the 
entire membership and constituency to 
fellowship with Christ and to a new 
dedication to regular attendance and 
sharing in God’s work. 

Write to Tidings for a new World-wide 
Communion folder which lists materials. 

The greatest evangelistic potential in 
this observance can be realized through 
a loyalty crusade on Sunday, Sept. 25, 
when workers go out two by two to visit 
in the homes. 


Council of Evangelism 


The 1960 Council of Evangelism 
meeting will be held Oct. 11-18 in 
Bloomington, Ill. A great week end of 
witnessing will be carried out in churches 
of the three conferences of the Illinois 
Area. 


This is a voluntary organization and 


Visitation 


members attend at their own expense. 
For information write to the Rev. Joseph 


H. Edge. 


Alerting the Laymen 


Oct. 16 is Laymen’s Day. The com- 
mission might help the lay leader and 
the president of Methodist Men in mak- 
ing this session a time for enlisting more 
men in the program of personal and vis- 
itation evangelism. 

A new leaflet on personal witnessing 
has been prepared. It is Using the Bible 
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in Personal Evangelism, by Harold S. 
Rogers, director of the Personal Evan- 
gelism Department for the General Board 
of Evangelism. (Tidings, 10¢ each; 12 
tor $1.) 

Another leaflet is Every Methodist a 
Witness, by Leroy H. Walker. (Method- 
ist Evangelistic Materials; 100 for $2. 


Reformation Day 


Monday, Oct. 31, is Reformation Day. 
Your pastor will probably observe Sun- 
day, Oct. 30, as Reformation Sunday. 

The commission is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of the Ref- 
ormation emphasis. Tidings has some 
helpful materials on this theme. You 
could arrange to see that leaflets and 
folders on Protestantism are distributed. 


* Bible Reading Program 
The period from Thanksgiving until 
Christmas is a season for promoting Bible 
reading and study throughout the church. 
The commission can get materials on 
this subject from The Upper Room and 
from Tidings. 


Christmas for Christ 


Another responsibility of this commis- 





ice for Watch Night is Service of Wor- 
ship for Watch Night, by Lowell B. 
Hazzard. This service makes liberal use of 
early Methodist hymns and quotations 
from the writings of John Wesley. Copies 
of each of these services sell at 100 for 
$2. 


Church Attendance Evangelism 

The committee on church attendance 
is charged with responsibility of making 
the most of the annual church attendance 
emphasis from Jan. 1 to Easter. The 
theme for 1961 again will be “Try His 
Way—wWiorship Every Week.” 

John L. Sandlin, who directs this move- 
ment for the General Board of Evange- 
lism, is preparing materials. He will be 
glad to consult with you concerning how 
best to promote the movement in your 
church if you request his help. 


Other Dated Opportunities 
e Spiritual Enrichment Services—week 
from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
e Christianity and the Family emphasis 
—National Family Week, May 7-14, 
1961. 
e Aldersgate Sunday—May 21, 1961. 


a! 
| 





Prayer Partners 


sion is promoting the Christmas for Christ 
emphasis. 

You can work with the pastor and 
groups in the church to make the Advent 
season as significant for evangelism as the 
Easter season has long been. 

Tidings produces many Christmas for 
Christ materials. 


Watch Night, Covenant Sunday 


Traditional in Methodism has been the 
observance on Watch Night on Dec. 31, 
and Covenant Sunday the first Sunday in 
the new year. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials pre- 
sents a service of worship, John Wesley’s 
Covenant Service, for the first Sunday of 
the Year or Watch Night. Another serv- 
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e Pentecost Sunday—also May 21. 


Some Undated Opportunities 
e Regular lay visitation evangelism. 
e The Twelve Disciplined Disciples. 
e Christian Witness Missions 
youths, Friday through Sunday). 
e Evangelistic preaching missions. 
e Community evangelistic co-operative 
efforts—religious surveys, special services, 
and visitation evangelism. 
e Summer camps and institutes. 
e Individuals witnessing any time and 
anywhere as God gives the opportunity. 


Cfor 


Ministry of The Upper Room 
The daily devotional life of church 


members is one of the concerns of the 





commission on membership and evange- 
lism. The Upper Room is especially pre- 
pared to meet this concern. 

The Parish Cultivation is a program 
designed to aid the church in reaching 
every family for which it has a responsi- 
bility. The program, including a plan to 
make it self-supporting, is described in 
detail in a folder entitled, Into Every 
Home. 

Many commissions make arrangements 
for an extensive ministry of The Upper 
Room by providing copies for hospitals, 
rest homes, motels and tourist courts, 
barber shops, and doctors’ offices, and for 
the sale of The Upper Room as a maga- 
zine at stores and newsstands. 

To provide for the devotional needs of 
church people, more than 100 separate 
booklets and books Cin addition to The 
Upper Room) are available. A complete 
catalog of these materials will be sent free 
on request. 

A special service to ministers, chaplains, 
theological students, professors and other 
professional workers in the church is avail- 
able through The Upper Room Com- 
panion. 

This is a devotional guide designed for 
people who desire additional help, over 
and above that furnished by the regular 
issues of The Upper Room. 


The Upper Room Fellowship 

The Family Worship Department pro- 
vides many aids to the family as it seeks 
to make its daily worship more effective. 
There are booklets, leaflets, and other ma- 
terial available through this department. 

Stimulating folders and other aids to 
the church program are available from 
The Upper Room. 


Prayer Partner Movement 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism may wish to promote the 
Prayer Partner Movement as a means of 
developing a vital, ongoing prayer life in 
the local church. 

The Prayer Partner Movement initially 
involves two people who promise to pray 
for each other daily by name and pledge 
themselves to pray together for other per- 
sons that they may know Christ and be- 
come loyal to the church. After praying 
for each other daily for many days, the 
prayer partners may desire to bring other 
persons into their small prayer group. 

The Prayer Partners Card, with Sall- 
man’s Head of Christ (Tidings, 100 for 
$2), is the basic item for use in the 
Prayer Partner Movement. For further 
information regarding this program, write 
to the World Wide Prayer Life Move- 
ment. 

For additional information and to order 
materials, write 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 
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MISSIONS 


Recommendations 


by the 


Board of Missions 


._ It is the commission on missions that 
reminds a congregation that missions is 
not an option in the church’s life, but 
a central concern. 

Basically this job is one of leading the 
church to look beyond its four walls to 
see the mission that God has given to us 
as Christians—the proclamation of the 
Gospel in every part of the earth. 

The commission is the central planning 
group in the church for all that relates 
to missions. It should know everything 
that is going on in the church in the in- 
terest of missions. It should know who is 
being reached through these channels and 
with what effect. 


Must Reach the Whole Charch 


The commission on missions also has 
its own job to do. It has a clear mandate 
to reach the entire church with an ade- 
quate program of education and cultiva- 
tion. 

The commission is the idea group on 
missions. It looks at the church and asks 
what the church should and could do. It 
then goes to the official board with pro- 
posals that will lead the church to a full 
expression of missionary concern. 

When the 1952 General Conference 
adopted the commission plan and made 
four commissions mandatory, it said in 
effect that no Methodist church is a com- 
plete church unless it is giving attention 
to missions. 

No longer can a Methodist church 
simply “put an item in the budget. for 
missions and forget it.” Under the lead- 
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ing of the commission on missions, every 
church must weigh its responsibility to 
the world-wide dimensions of the Chris- 
tian faith. And it must give devoted at- 
tention to these claims. 


Materials for Planning 


When a commission on missions begins 
to plan its work for the coming year it 
needs to have certain resource material at 
hand: 


e The Manual for the Commission on 


a 


Missions Speaker 


Missions. The new manual will be avail- 
able by July 31. Every member should 
have a copy. Its contents and program sug- 
gestions should be reviewed. 

e The chairman of the commission 
should have a local church packet which 
contains catalogs and a sampling of other 
available materials. Order from Methodist 
Literature Circulation, 475 Riverside Dr. 


(13th Floor) New York 27, N.Y. 


e There should be two or three copies of 
your own annual conference Journal 
available for use by the commission. Your 
pastor can obtain copies for you. The an- 
nual reports and recommendations of the 
Conference Board of Missions, and Com- 
mission on World Service and Finance, 
should be read and reviewed and their 
recommendations taken into account. 


e The chairman of. the commission 
should also have a vocations packet (50¢, 
order from Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn.); and a Benevolence packet free, 
order from Central Promotional Office, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Various members of the commission 
may be assigned these materials so that 
the work is spread out. Commission mem- 
bers should note which will be most use- 
ful in the church’s program during the 
year, and the ideas and suggestions they 
contain should become a part of the 
church’s program. 


Questions for Planning 

In planning the work of the commis- 
sion for the year ahead, there are certain 
preliminary points to consider. 
1. Make certain that everyone on the 
commission understands what the com- 
mission is supposed to do and why its 
work is important in the life of the 
church. Review the manual. Read the ap- 
propriate paragraphs in the Discipline 
and review the filmstrip, Our Commission 
on Missions. 
2. What is the current situation in our 
church regarding missions? What are the 
attitudes of the people in our church 
toward missions? Where did the people 
get these attitudes? If persons are indif- 





ferent or opposed to missions, why do 
they react this way? What can our com- 
mission do to help change their feelings? 
3. Who in our church are exposed to 
missionary education through the Wom- 
an’s Society, MYF, church school or other 
groups? How can our commission reach 
the entire membership of the church with 
missionary education? 

4. What is the situation in our church 
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regarding financial support of the mission- 
ary enterprise through World Service, 
Conference Benevolences, Advance Spe- 
cials, Methodist Youth Fund, and other 
channels? 

What is the per capita giving of our 
church to benevolences? Has the giving of 
our church kept pace with growth in 
membership? What could our church do 
in support of missions if our people 
really became convinced of its essential 
nature? 

In the light of the answers to the fore- 
going questions, and with a clear picture 
in mind of the situation in your church re- 
garding missions, your commission on mis- 
sions will want to outline a tentative pro- 
gram for the year. 

Remember that the 
four areas of major responsibility—educa- 


commission has 


Missions Display 


tion, finances, personnel, and church ex- 
tension. Something specific should be 
done in each area during the year. 


Program Items 


Your commission can proceed to spe- 
cific items. Here are some: 

1. The churchwide school of missions. 

This will involve an all-church effort 
in missionary education for children, 
youths and adults. The mission study 
themes for 1960-61 are: “The Stumbling 
Block,” the Methodist churchwide theme; 
“Into All the World Together,” the inter- 
denominational foreign missions theme; 
and “Heritage and Horizons in Home 
Missions,” interdenominational home mis- 
sions theme. 

The churchwide school of missions can 
involve a large percentage of the member- 
ship in mission study and serve as the 
open door to a greater appreciation of 
missions throughout the church. 

If for any reason you feel that your 
church cannot hold a successful school 
of missions, then attempt other ap- 
proaches: family nights with a missions 
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theme, international week end, missions 
festival, tours, and neighborhood discus- 
sion groups—or any other method for 
reaching and challenging the people. 

2. Co-operation with the commission on 
education. 

What can our commission do to help 
make World Service Sunday in the 
church school a more significant occasion? 
How can we help the church-school 
teachers with their missionary units? Per- 
haps we can suggest additional resource 
materials or a speaker, or in some in- 
stances, actually help with the teaching. 


3. Getting new commission members. 


Never leave the membership of your 
commission to chance. Set aside at least a 
portion of a meeting every year to go 
over the membership rolls of the church 
and_ identify potential workers. Visit 
them. Tell them about the work of the 
commission and ask if they will serve if 
nominated and elected. Then give their 
names to the nominating committee. 

4. Report to every meeting of the official 
board and quarterly conference. 

Obtain official report form Q.C. 58 
from the Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 

5. Increase the use of World Outlook, 
the missionary magazine of the church. 

Invite every member of the commission 
and the official board to subscribe. Display 
this magazine. Solicit subscriptions. 

6. Distribute literature purposefully and 
with discrimination. 

Look over the catalog. Order sample 
copies. Study what is available; use ac- 
cording to needs. 

7. Use audio-visual resources: films, film- 
strips, and pictures. 

Use the catalog. Plan carefully. Place 
orders several weeks in advance of sched- 
uled showing dates. 


8. Bring a missionary visitor to church. 

Let him talk with many different per- 
sons and groups. Check with your district 
missionary secretary for nearby speakers. 
9. Budget planning. 

Study the budget of your church, the 
financial resources of your people, and the 
per capita giving to all benevolence 
causes. Recommend to the commission 
on stewardship and finance the benevo- 
lence items for the church’s budget. (See 
Benevolence Work Sheet on pp. 37-8). 
10. Promote World Service. 

Lead your church to accept 100 per 
cent of what is asked and to pay 100 per 
cent of what is accepted. Understand and 
interpret the work of the World Service 
agencies to your church. 

11. Advance Specials. 

Lead your church in “second mile” giv- 
ing through Advance Specials. There is 
strength in diversity. Accept an Advance 
Special for world missions, national mis- 
sions, overseas relief and in your own an- 
nual conference. 

Nothing is suggested about the size of 
these specials. Every church has to decide 
for itself. But set challenging goals. 

12. One Great Hour of Sharing. 

This program, observed interdenomina- 
tionally, is a method by which The Meth 
odist Church now will support the Meth- 
odist Committee on Overseas Relief and 
the Crusade Scholarship program of the 
church. 

13. Personnel. 

Explain the missionary personnel needs 
of the church to youths and adults alike. 
Urge properly qualified persons to investi- 
gate the opportunities for full-time service 
in the missionary work of the church. 
14. Men in missions. 

Elect a representative from Methodist 
Men to your commission. Sponsor a Men 
in Missions banquet. Give men a specific 
responsibility in the churchwide school of 
missions. Make missions a family affair. 
15. Conference and district program. 

Know your conference and district mis- 
sionary secretaries. Look to them for help 
and guidance in developing your program. 
Send representatives to district and con- 
ference meetings and to summer mission- 
ary conferences. 

In considering any and all of these 
items, watch for new ways of saying old 
things. Convey the missionary idea in as 
many novel ways as possible. Remember 
that good planning and hard work by the 
commission on missions can lead a church 
to achievements in the realm of Chris- 
tian mission beyond the dreams of many. 

For general information on the work 
of the commission on missions, write to 
the Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, New York. 
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EDUCATION 


Recommendations 


by the 


Board of Education 


“Christian education has its roots in 
the nature of the Christian Gospel itself. 
Jesus is frequently called Master or 
Teacher, and he is the authority in our 
church’s program of Christian nurture. 
His great commission: to ‘Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, 
teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always.’ The purpose of Christian educa- 
tion is to learn, to teach, and to use his 
way by which persons of all ages are 
related to God as Father and to all men 
as brothers.” (Discipline, § 1324) 

An increasing number of persons need 
to be challenged with the teachings of 
the Bible and the way of Christ. The 
General Board of Education calls upon 
all pastors, commission on education 
chairmen, church-school superintendents, 
and other leaders to increase the number 
being reached by our church schools. 


Organization Is Essential 

Planning the year’s program in Chris- 
tian education in your church is the 
responsibility of the commission on 
education. Effective organization of the 
commission is a prerequisite to sound 
program planning. 

Order the Commission on Education 
-Manual, use its suggestions for organiza- 
tion, and then have a training session so 
officers and members may know their 
particular responsibilities. 

The Church School for June is a pro- 
gram planning issue. Guidance is given to 
help set up your own program planning 
and shows how to co-ordinate it with other 
commissions and the official board. 

Every church has within its member- 
ship the potential leadership it needs. 
he commission is responsible to see that 
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this potential becomes a reality. Taking 
seriously this responsibility releases 
power in the local church. Can any 
church of any size do it? Yes, by action: 
e With conviction and courage to make 
specific plans in the light of the needs 
of the persons involved. 

e With patience to motivate others to 
assume places of leadership. 

e With enthusiasm that reveals joy of 
service in and through the church. 

1. How to Recruit Workers. 

Examine the church roll for potential 
workers. Encourage present workers to 
suggest the names of potential leaders. 
Compile a record of interests, talents, and 
leadership experiences of members. 

Determine the number of workers 
needed well in advance of the term of 
office. Develop job descriptions for all 
workers. Maintain standards that chal- 
lenge and motivate. Undergird the in- 
vitation to serve with an assurance of 
some kind of training. 


2. How to Train Your Church Workers. 
Provide a continuous program of pre- 
service and in-service training through: 
¢ Workers’ conferences for inspiration 
and training. 
e Division meetings for fellowship and 
co-ordination of the age-group program. 
e Department meetings for the study of 
articles, books, and teachers’ materials 
and for planning units -of study. 
e Orientation class for new workers. 
e City-wide, subdistrict, district, confer- 
ence, and regional Christian workers’ 
schools. 
e Training and laboratory classes in the 
local church. 

Guide the personal growth of the 
workers through: 

e Study and analysis of their job de- 
scription. 

e Personal counseling. 

e Correct use of the guidance material. 
e Workshop experiences that develop 
confidence and skills. 

e Active participation and involvement 
in the total plans so that he feels that he 
can make a contribution. 

e Study in the area of Christian faith 
and Bible (may be at Sunday Evening 
Fellowship or midweek service). 

e Guided reading (write the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education for sug- 
gestions ). 

e@ Use of church-school workers’ library 
(write the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory for suggestions ). 

e Recognition and dedication services 
for all workers. 

Establish time for an annual planning 
retreat of the commission on education to 
evaluate the past year’s program of lead- 
ership education. Adopt goals for 1960- 
61 and project plans for the future. 


Using Lesson Materials 


“More intelligent use of our materials” 





Train Workers 





could be one major goal for the year. 

Consider these suggestions: 

Become familiar with our Methodist 
church-school literature and with free 
materials interpreting it. These include 
Goals and Materials for Christian Teach- 
ing, Resources for Leaders of Children, 
Youth Planbook, and Resources for Adult 
Groups. 

Encourage all teachers to become 
aware of the goals of Christian education 
for their age groups as set forth in Goals 
and Materials for Christian Teaching. 

Insure the use throughout the church 
school of literature approved by the 
Curriculum Committee. Make use of 
Forecast systematically each quarter. 

Guide teachers and leaders in the ef- 
fective use of all materials selected. 

Help teachers and pupils to understand 
that the right use of the Bible is es- 
sential to the effective use of Methodist 


Campers at Worship 


literature. See The Bible and Methodist 
Church School Literature. 


The Children’s Division 


Help the superintendent of the chil- 


dren's division to understand his re- 
sponsibilities as a supervisor of teachers 
as well as his administrative functions. 
See the section in Child Guidance in 
Christian Living each month headed 
“The Council of Children’s Workers.” 

Work with the superintendent of the 
children’s division to make sure that the 
council of children’s workers functions 
adequately. This group is responsible for 
the major planning for children in the 


church. (See manual, 185-BC The 
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Church Plans for Children, and the 
page, “The Council of Children’s 
Workers,” in Child Guidance.) 

Take advantage of summer training 
opportunities enriching leadership abili- 
ties of teachers and leaders. 

Appoint a nursery home visitor. Provide 
her with at least one assistant for every 
10 families to be visited. Order 101-B 
The Nursery Home Visitor at Work. 

Survey the space and equipment being 
provided for children. Increase the effec- 
tive use of space by eliminating unneces- 
sary furniture. (See manual, 195-BC 
Building and Equipment for Children 
in the Church.) 

Give atention to home-bound, handi- 
capped, and exceptional children for 
whom the church is responsible. Home- 
bound children should be on a home roll 
in the department where, according to 
their age, they should belong. Minister 
to them through regular visitation. 

Plan to minister adequately to crippled 
and other exceptional children. In some 
cases special classes can be provided 
through cooperation with other churches 
in the community. 

Encourage workers to make use of the 
findings of the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Much 
data collected for the conference has 
implications for the church. 


The Youth Division 

Work and planning in the youth divi- 
sion is done by several groups. Program 
planning is done within age groups by 
the youth and adult workers with youth. 
The basic resource for this planning is 
2043-BE Youth Planbook. 

Statistics are startling when we project 
the needs for youths in the next 15 years. 
Youth population in the 13-19 age range 
will increase more than three times as 
rapidly as the general population. This 
means the job of recruiting adult workers 
with youths may get more difficult in the 
next five to ten years. 

3v 1975 nearly half of the population 
of this country will be under 24 years of 
age. Let the commission on education 
look at its stastics for the youth division 
in 1950. To merely keep up with the 
population increase by 1965 there must 
be a 70 per cent increase in enrollment. 
By 1965 there will be four million or 
more new 12-year-olds every year! What 
is your commission doing to prepare for 
this increase? 

The commission must make major 
effort in the next four years to recruit 
and train adult workers with youths. In- 
service and pre-service training as well 
as leadership courses in the local church 
for adult workers with youths and parents 
will help them cope with problems of 
this booming youth population. Such 


training will help recruit new teachers 
and workers. 

The commission should consider the 
need for financing the youth program to 
care for equipment, scholarships, camp- 
ing, and program resources. 

The commission can help also in plan 
ning participation of youths in special 
projects, such as the International Chris 
tian Youth Exchange, work camps, and 
travel seminars. All these involve con- 
siderable financing on the part of the 
local church. The commission can help 
youths to take advantage of special service 
opportunities which may guide them 
toward vocations within the church. 

The commission should alert adult 
workers with youths to make use of the 
findings from the recent White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

The commission renders real service 
to its young people in urging them to 
select a Methodist college or university. 
When a young person enrolls for col 
lege, the commission should see that th« 
director of student work on the campus 
is notified of his coming. 


The Adult Division 


The adult council, well organized and 
functioning, is essential. Guidance is 
given each month in The Adult Teacher 
for planning the monthly meetings of the 
adult council. If you do not have a coun 
cil, make this one of your chief goals. 

Here is a suggested month-by-month 
guide for adult work in your church: 

June—Enroll leaders and members in 
summer conferences. Urge each class 
to choose and send its best leaders. 

July—Plan now for the whole year. 

August—Provide good reading. 

September—Young adult emphasis. 
Urge viewing of Frontiers of Faith TV 
series, The Brass Ring. Set up viewing 
groups in homes and apartments to reach 
young adults for Christ and the church. 

October—Emphasize the whole church 
at study and worship—‘“Every Adult a 
Learning Disciple” could be this month’s 
theme. Conduct a religious census or 
visitation program to reach new adults 
for study groups. Start groups on an in 
terest basis (see 4412-BE, Resources foi 
Adult Groups). 

November—Family life | emphasis. 
Plan for Children Family Life emphasis 
in adult groups during the Advent season 
which begins Nov. 26. Use Christmas 
worship leaflet in classes and homes. Plan 
now for mission study in January. 

December—Stewardship by individ 
uals and families. Interpret the relation 
of church-school classes and groups t 
World Service and urge its support. 

January—Evangelism with older 
adults. Utilize data from the White 
House Conference on Aging. Reassess 
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your own church’s program for older 
adults. Renew efforts to identify them 
with the church. 

February—Foundation of Christian 
teaching. Ask the pastor to study the 
document, “Foundations of Christian 
Teaching, with teachers and officers of 
the adult division this month. 

March—Communicating the Gospel. 
Involve all adult leaders in a study of 
ways we communicate the Gospel and 
work for and in a closely correlated pro- 
cram of evangelism in the church. 

April—The whole church learning. 
Enlist all new members of the church in 
adult study groups. Set up a study group 
on “churchmanship” for new members. 

May—National Family Week. Co- 
operate in this church-wide emphasis. 
Xeporting and accounting—check all 
records for accuracy in reporting adult 
participation in Sunday-morning, Sunday- 
evening, and through-the-week groups. 


Family Life 

Family life programs include: 
e Activities for the whole family includ- 
ing fun, fellowship, worship and study. 
e Study and discussion groups for par- 
ents using The Christian Home or units 
listed in Resources for Adult Groups. 
e Each department in the church school 
working on closer co-operation between 
home and church. 
e The Christian Home for every family. 
e Study groups on preparation for mar- 
riage. 
e Observance of National Family Week, 
May 7-14, 1961. 
e Providing for individual family wor- 
ship and family recreation. See leaflet 
3020-C, The Committee on Christian 
Family Life in the Local Church. 


Missionary Education 

During 1960-61 the church-school 
curriculum will contain units of study 
on missions for all ages under the general 
themes “Into All the World Together” 
and “Heritage and Horizons.” 

Under the first theme children, con- 
centrate on the use of the Bible in all 
the world. “Good News to Share” is the 
home missions theme for children in the 
spring of 1961. Youths and adults will 
study missions in January and the late 
spring and early summer of 1961. 

Problems of alcohol will be studied 
this year in local schools of missions, in 
which the commission on education is to 
participate. 

In your program of missionary educa- 
tion: 

e Plan far in advance. 

e Use missionary programs in Source- 
book for the January Sunday Evening 
Fellowship. 
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Family 


e Include mission courses in Christian 
workers’ schools, schools of missions, or 
special church-school classes. 

e Enroll church-school teachers in local 
schools of missions. 

e Study pages 24 and 25 in 8280-BC, 
Your Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work. 


Race Relations 


Insure an adequate Race Relations 
education throughout the church school 
by: 

1. Planning for the observance of Race 
Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Week. 
2. Urging church-school teachers to make 
complete use of units in curriculum ma- 
terials that emphasize Christian brother- 
hood. 

3. Co-operating with commissions on 
education in Central Jurisdiction 
churches or other groups. You may 
sponsor jointly outpost church schools, 
leadership training, community surveys, 
or Christian vocations conference. 

4. Co-operating with the commission on 
Christian social relations in developing 
an effective race relations education and 
action program for the entire church. 


Audio-V isuals 

Use these questions in determining 
goals: 
1. How effectively are audio-visuals now 
being used in our church? 
2. What are the next steps in equipment, 
materials, and room changes which need 
to be made? 
3. Do we have a workable plan for 
scheduling use of rooms and equipment? 
4. Do we integrate the use of audio- 
visuals into the total church program? 
5. Have we provided an adequate budget? 


6. Are we providing training needed for 
officers, teachers, and other workers to 
operate and maintain equipment, and to 
use audio-visual resources effectively as 
tools of Christian education? 


Night 


Christian Education Outdoors 

Your church can achieve new dimen- 
sions in Christian growth through camp- 
ing and other out-of-door experiences 
with a Christian purpose. 

Start with the age-group where leaders 
are ready for training and planning. (Get 
information regarding training opportuni- 
ties from the executive secretary or 
district superintendent.) Take advantage 
of local training and resource persons. 

Investigate possible church-owned 
facilities in the district or conference for 
camping, retreats, and planning confer- 
ences. Consider state parks, agency 
camps, farms, or forests. 

A few larger churches are planning 
their own sites for camping and retreats. 
For guidance, contact your conference 
executive secretary or the General Board 
of Education. 


Music in Christian Education 

Plan with the minister of music (ex 
officio member of the commission) or his 
representative for an orderly, effective use 
of music through the conference year. 

Plan to use regularly the new magazine 
Music Ministry, which may be ordered 
with the regular curriculum materials. 
Hold a workers’ conference to introduce 
the use of this resource. Watch for sug- 
gestions in the November Church School. 


Special Study Classes 

The commission may desire to set up 
small study groups to consider vital issues 
of the day. Among such topics could be 
the National Council’s study document, 
The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation, available at 10 cents per copy 
from the National Council of the Church- 
es, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

“Your Church” section of THE Metu- 
opist Story provides additional helps 
for each commission meeting. 

If you have questions about any of 
the above information, direct them to 
Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr., Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Your Year’s Workin... 


WORSHIP 


Recommendations 
by the 


General Commission of Worship 


Perhaps the first thing a commission 
on worship should do is attempt to sense 
the full significance and importance of 
its task. Only then will its responsibilities 
be given the careful and earnest atten- 
tion they must have. 

We must first of all realize that we 
are not dealing with peripheral matters, 
mere “trimmings” of the church. We are 
dealing with the very central function of 
the church without which it would cease 
to be a church. 

This is not to say that worship, and 
therefore the work of this commission, 
is more important than other aspects of 
the church. The task of no commission 
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is more important than another. 

But worship must be at the center, 
from which all other activities derive 
their meaning and power. It is the task 
of this commission to help the pastor 
and the congregation keep it there. 

Just as other concerns are consolidated 
in the work of commissions, everything 
pertaining to this high function of the 
church should be under the direction of 
the commission on worship. 
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Some of the responsibilities connected 
with worship have, of course, been car- 
ried by other committees and groups, 
such as the music committee, ushers, and 
Communion stewards. There is no sug- 
gestion that any responsibilities be taken 
out of anybody’s hands. Rather, these 
committees or groups, or at least their 
leadership, should be brought within the 
commission. Thus all interests and activi- 
ties having to do with worship may be 
fully co-ordinated. 

The commission on worship, therefore, 
in addition to the pastor and persons 
elected to it, should have representation 
from the choir, ushers, church school, 
WSCS, MYF, altar guild, Communion 
stewards, and perhaps others. 

In many churches the commission will 
have to function mostly as a unit. Where- 
ever interest develops there might well 
be the following: 

e A committee on music, with sub- 
committees on choir, robes, and library. 
e A committee on ushering. 

e An altar committee or separate com- 
mittees on Communion and altar flowers. 
e A committee on memorials. 

e A committee on Christian art. 

These are some of the goals that the 
commission on worship might set for 
itself as it plans its work for a new year. 
e Some time devoted to study of the 
meaning of worship and of the practices 
which are a part of our Christian and 
Methodist heritage. Encourage such 
study also in classes and church groups. 
e A study of the Christian year and 
how its observance may enrich the wor- 
ship experience of the church through 
seasonal emphases, the use of liturgical 
colors, Christian art, and other means. 
e Collect a bookshelf of materials on 
worship and recommend its use. 

e The General Commission on Worship 


has presented to General Conference a 
report recommending certain revisions of 
our orders of worship and the stated 
rituals of our church, pending the pub- 
lication of a proposed new Methodist 
Hymnal and a revised Book of Worship. 

Local commissions can be of inestim- 
able service to themselves and to the 
church at large by acquainting themselves 
with these recommendations and evalu- 
ating this experimentation. Copies of this 
report are to be made available through 
Cokesbury stores. Watch for announce 
ments. Further interpretations and sug 
gestions will appear in subsequent issues 
of THe Metnuoptist Story. 

e Foster attendance at public worship 
and active participation in the services 
through hymns, prayers, and responses. 

Remind the congregation that, as 
Kirkegaard put it, they are not an audi- 
ence or spectators before whom the 
minister and choir perform. They are 
the actors, the minister and choir are 
prompters, and the audience is God. 

e Encourage reverence in the sanc- 
tuary at all times and the practice of us- 
ing it for private meditation and worship. 
e Foster proper worship attitudes and 
practices in all the organizations of the 
church, especially in the church school. 
e Encourage the formation wherever 
practicable of junior and intermediate 
choirs, but let the leadership of these 
choirs be finally responsible to the com- 
mission on worship. Provide suitable vest- 
ments and an adequate music library for 
all choirs. 

e Sponsor area workshops and demon- 
strations for ushers and greeters. Both of 
these groups can play an important part 
in the atmosphere of worship. 

e Make periodic inventories of the arti- 
cles associated with the setting and con- 
duct of services of worship and see that 
they are in proper condition. Here is a 
partial checklist: 

Hymnals. Is The Methodist Hymnal 
being used? If not, why not? Are there 
enough copies to go around? 

Offering plates. 

Communion ware. 

Altar paraments. 

Bulletins. 

Public address system and hearing aids. 
e Make an inventory of the equipment 
needed for the enhancement in any way 
of the services of worship. Make these 
known to the congregation and seek ap- 
propriate gifts, as memorials or otherwise. 
Let the acceptability of any gift, however, 
be at the discretion of the commission 
on worship, trustees, or someone au- 
thorized by the official board. 

Begin a collection of Christian art, 
aiming to purchase one or more good 
prints suitably framed each year. 
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Your Year’s Work in... 


Recommendations 


by the 


Board of Lay Activities 


All planning in the field of steward- 
ship and finance should begin ofhcially 
within the commission. 

Advance preparation on the part of the 
leaders within the commission is impor- 
tant if not mandatory if the time and 
energy of the commission members is to 
be used toward the most productive ends. 

The leaders to which reference is made 
are the chairman of the commission, the 
secretary (formerly called director) of 
stewardship, and such other persons as 
they would want to consult. 

After the chairman, the secretary of 
stewardship, and the pastor have listed 
the principle projects which are desired, 
contact should be made with the office of 
the General Board of Lay Activities for 
packets of materials. 

These packets serve as a guide in pro- 
gram planning and reveal the tools which 
are available to help carry out the proj- 
ects. With such materials at hand the 
leaders should prepare an outline of pro- 
posed procedures to be presented to the 
commission on stewardship and finance. 

Attention should be called to the effort 
_which has been made to absolve a prob- 
lem which has lifted its head repeatedly 
during the last quadrennium. The prob- 
lem is the confusion as to the division of 
responsibility between the commission 
chairman and the director of stewardship. 

The title “director” has precipitated 
much of this problem because it has im- 
plied an authority vested in this officer 
which was never intended. The interest 
of the legislation at the 1956 General 
Conference providing for the “director” 
of stewardship was only to lift up stew- 
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ardship and make sure it was not left out, 
or overshadowed by financial matters. 

The disciplinary provision stating that 
the director was to be a member of the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
was designed to show clearly that he was 
to function as a member of and subject to 
the commission. Nevertheless, the con- 
fusion prevailed. Hence the change. 

It should now be clear that there are 
two principle areas of concern for the 
commission, namely, (1) stewardship 
and (2) the Every-Member Canvass. 
The first concern should find special 
sponsorship in the secretary of steward- 
ship. The second should find special 
leadership attention from chairmen of 
the commissions. 

It would be a good plan in most 
churches to have two sub-committees 
within the commission—a sub-committee 
on finance headed by the chairman and a 
sub-committee on stewardship headed by 
its secretary of stewardship. 

Let us now consider these two areas. 


Stewardship 

The new program emphasis now being 
offered to the Church is in the field of 
time and ability with particular refer- 
ence to the recruitment of volunteer serv- 
ice in the local church. 

Almost every local church needs more 
volunteer workers. Within the member- 
ship of each church there is the capable 
personnel to meet that need. 

Steps would include first a basic pro- 
gram of preaching. 

Possible sermon subjects might be 
“Life Should Have a Purpose” with sug- 


gested text John 18:37, Jesus answered, 
“To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world”; “You Have 
the Ability” with suggested text Exodus 
4:2, “And the Lord said unto him, 
what is that in thine hand?”; “Time Is 
the Essence” with suggested text Corinthi- 
ans 7:20, “But this I say, brethren, the 
time is short”; and “The Harvest Is 
Ready” with suggested -text John 4:35, 
“Behold, I say unto you, lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” 

The second step would be reading 
pamphlets on the subject of the steward- 
ship of time and ability. They should be 
ordered in quantity. Methods of getting 
pamphlets into the hands of the members 
could include placing pamphlets in the 
literature rack, having at least two mail- 
ings, and circulating pamphlets from 
house to house. 

The third step would be the participa- 
tion of the organizations of the church. 
To begin with, each organization must 
be asked to make out a list of all service 
tasks to be performed by volunteers. 

When these lists have all been re- 
ceived by the secretary of stewardship 
they need to be studied, restated to avoid 
repetition, grouped according to the type 
of service, and then printed for circula- 
tion across the membership. (The need 
of a sub-committee on stewardship to help 


Stewardship Sermon 


the secretary of stewardship should now 
appear to be imperative.) 

The commission on education is prob- 
ably in the most favorable position in re- 
lation to this project both from the 
standpoint of helping and that of receiv- 
ing benefit. 

Much helpful emphasis can be made 
in the church-school classes serving adults 
and young people. Teachers should be 
briefed in advance so that they may be 
prepared to challenge talented people to 
give of their time and ability. 

The fourth step and climax should be 
the challenge to commitment. This 
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should be planned with great care with 
the pastor and commission chairman 
working with the secretary of stewardship 
and the sub-committee. 

The decisions can be asked for at the 
close of the last sermon in the special 
series preached by the pastor. Or commit- 
ment cards and list of service tasks may 
be given out so families may hold prayer- 
ful consultation at home upon the serv- 
ice tasks which each member would ac- 
cept. The cards would then be returned 
the following Sunday. 

There should be a mailing of the lists 
of service tasks and commitment cards 
in order to give complete coverage for 
those who were not present in church 
when the distribution was made. The 
teachers of adult and young peoples 
church-school classes also should have 
cards on hand to supply requests. 

After the commitments have been re- 
ceived, concern should be shown in the 
church that those who have volunteered 
shall have a chance to work. This con- 


cern should be equal to the appeal made 
to persuade people to make the commit- 
ments. 

A training program should be set up to 
prepare the volunteers for the work for 
which they have expressed a preference. 


The Every-Member Canvass 


There are two groups of churches to 
consider in suggesting a program for the 
new year. The first would be the 
churches which have done careful and 
intensive work in the Every-Member 
Canvass for two or three years and have 
followed the plan presented in the man- 
ual. The other group would be the 
churches which have not used the plan, 
introduced this past quadrennium. 

Let us consider first, the experienced 
churches. The basic assumption for those 
churches and for all churches, for that 
matter, is that an Every-Member Canvass 
should be the accepted program on an 
annual basis. This is not the place for 
presentation of the arguments for an 


(Here is a suggested calendar for the commission on stewardship and finance 
which should meet monthly. The calendar is by no means exhaustive. It merely 
highlights some steps. The local commission will want to add many details to 


this outline. ) 


Chairman of the Commission 
and Secretary of Stewardship 
meet with the pastor. Commis- 
sion meets. Adopts program if 
not previously adopted at time 
of the Every-Member Canvass. 
Name_ subcommittee on 
Stewardship of which the Sec- 
retary of Stewardship would be 
Chairman. 


Sub-committee on stewardship 
meets. 

Get materials in hand to carry 
out the program. 

Interview persons in the church 
who would have special respon- 
sibility in carrying out the pro- 
gram. 


Pastor preaches on themes re- 
lated to dedication of time and 
ability. 

Literature circulated. 
Opportunity for decision of- 
fered. 
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Letter sent to all who made 
decision. 
Plans made to train volunteers. 


Vaal 


Training sessions held to train 
volunteers. 


Co-operate with Christmas em- 
phasis. Special offering. 


Commission activates plans for 
Every-Member Canvass. 
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General committee of the Every- 
Member Canvass meets. 
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Every-Member Canvass goes 


forward step by step (perhaps 
program building). 


Every-Member Canvass goes 
forward. 
Special emphasis on training of 
visitors. 


Actual Every-Member Canvass 
visitation. 


annual Every-Member Canvass, but the 
canvass cannot be overemphasized. 

The first point to be stressed is that 
each year churches should do the total 
project, trying to improve on it each year. 

No church can grasp and carry out all 
details in one or two years. Therefore, no 
church should be seeking novel variations 
in the first two or three years. 

After two or three years of honest 
effort to do a good job, a church is justi- 
fied in desiring something new. 

However, this desire for freshness 

should not result in too great a readiness 
to abandon some fundamental steps. It 
might better be some special embellish- 
ment of certain steps in the accepted pro- 
cedures. Some possible variations are: 
1. Special attention could be given to an 
enlarged stewardship emphasis. Many 
churches have asked for it. Why not do 
it? Churches might use the Month of 
Stewardship Education (see Program Re- 
sources ). 

This could be done by the committee 
on materials, education, and publicity 
and therefore in keeping with the regular 
structure of the canvass. This would 
furnish all the variations a church could 
digest in one or more seasons. 

2. The brochure could be varied sub- 
stantially. While the pictured appeal 
folder is the recommended piece in the 
regular set of materials designed for the 
purpose of presenting the story of the 
church, there is no reason why different 
types of brochures should not be used. 

3. The congregational dinner provides a 
striking opportunity for novelty or 
change. One time it could set forth the 
proposed program by the commission 
chairmen. Another time it could feature 
pictures or even a movie showing the 
actual activities of the church taken over 
a period of months. Again it could pre- 
sent a stewardship play or film. 

4. The evaluation of giving potential 
could be shifted from estimates being 
made by a group to a process of self- 
evaluation. 

Churches which have not tried the 
new plan should do so without delay. 
The results—both spiritual and financial 
—which almost invariably follow the use 
of the plan, should give unquestioned 
encouragement to churches to under- 
take it. Details should be followed from 
the Manual but these are the main steps: 


e Get proper materials. 

@ Make a calendar. 
Build the program. 
Estimate the resources. 
Inform the membership. 
Train the visitors. 
Secure visitor commitments. 
Call in every home. 
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Your Year’s Work in... 


Recommendations 


by the 


Board of Christian Social Concerns 


Just a year ago we were happy to an- 
nounce in these pages that 10,000 local 
Methodist churches had formed commis- 
sions of Christian social relations. 

Now we are happy to announce that 
there are 16,000 local churches with 
commissions of Christian social concerns 
(note the name change by General Con- 
ference action). This, we believe, is a 
remarkable achievement and _ indicates 
the determination of Methodism to make 
an effective social witness on the local 
church level. 

Now that General Conference requires 
the establishment of a commission of 
Christian social concerns in every Meth- 
odist church, we would like to suggest 
what we think are some helpful hints for 
those churches which have yet to or- 
ganize this commission. 


Ten Organizational Hints 
1. Read carefully the new legislation of 
the 1960 General Conference, requiring 
the establishment of this commission. 
2. Make use of the revised turnover 
chart, the new commission manual, and 
the new filmstrip for this commission. 
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Any and all of these aids will help the 
commission to get the right start. 

3. Provide in the church budget for the 
work of this commission. It does not have 
to be a large sum. 

4. Encourage every member of the com- 
mission to subscribe to Contact-Concern, 
the board’s semi-monthly, up-to-the-min- 
ute information. service. 

5. Make sure that a report of this com- 
mission is on the agenda of every regular 
official board meeting. 

6. Make basic to your commission work 
a study and understanding of the Social 
Creed of The Methodist Church. 

7. Check with both your district director 
of Christian social concerns and your 
Annual Conference Board of Christian 
Social Concerns for counsel, guidance, 
and program assistance. 

8. Begin to make plans for your local 
church commission to be represented at 
the next regional briefing conference, the 
first National Conference on Christian 
Social Concerns to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Apr. 24-28, 1961. 


9. Assign long-term study and research 


responsibilities to each member of your 
commission commensurate with interest 
and experience. 

10. Explore possibilities of program co- 
operation with the other commissions and 
church organizations. The commission of 
Christian social concerns can provide 
films, discussion materials for youth 
groups and other programs of church 
groups on alcohol education, civil rights, 
alternatives to military service and other 
topics. 


Three Special Emphases 


1. The Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare endores the churchwide 
mission study on the mission of the 
church to alcoholics and drinking drivers. 
This 1960-61 program sponsored by 
the Board of Missions will include co- 
operation with the local commission of 
Christian social concerns, the commis- 
sion on education, evangelism, Method- 
ist Men, and the MYF. 
2. The Division of Peace and World 


Order is stressing local church participa- 


‘ —_— 4 
UNITED NATIONS 
BUILDING 


Promote Good Government 


tion in the Nationwide Program of Edu- 
cation and Action for Peace. The division 
is one of some major 20 peace agencies in 
this country which have planned and co- 
operated to make this effort effective. 

3. The Division of Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs continues to under- 
line the importance of freedom, espe- 
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cially as lifted up in the booklet, Christ 
and Our Freedoms, by Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke as an essential quadrennial em- 
phasis. 

When the commission members gather 
to plan the year’s work, they should re- 
member how well special emphasis Sun- 
days relate to social education and ac- 
tion: 
® Labor Sunday—Any Sunday in Sep- 
tember when you may expect good at- 
tendance. 


Temperance, Health and Welfare 


0 Alcohol problems 


© Addiction to injurious habits such 
as use of tobacco and drugs 


Gambling 

Pornography 

Juvenile delinquency 

Crime 

Penal system and rehabilitation 
Mental health and medical care 
Problems of the aging 
Population 

Planned parenthood 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
C 
0 
0 
O 


Trafic safety 


Open New Bible Offices 


New regional offices have been estab- 
lished by the American Bible Society in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and New York. 

The new offices will be responsible for 
encouraging churches and related Chris- 
tian organizations to distribute the Scrip- 
tures more widely. 

The Rev. Frank W. Langham, of 
Dallas, Tex., has been named regional 
executive secretary for the Chicago office. 
He will be responsible for Scripture dis- 
tribution in a 25-state area extending 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico—an 
area formerly served by five distribution 
offices. 

The Rev. John W. Osberg, will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Chicago Bible 
Society and will also become one of the 
regional distribution secretaries in the 
Chicago office. 

The Rev. Dean S. Collins, secretary 
of the society’s Pacific district since 1957, 
has been appointed regional executive 
secretary for the Los Angeles office. His 
area of responsibility will cover the west- 
ern states, including Alaska and Hawaii. 

The Rev. Richard E. West, a Meth- 
odist minister who formerly was secretary 
for the Rocky Mountain district, will 
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e World Temperance Sunday—Oct. 30, 

1960. 

® World Order Sunday—Nov. 6, 1960. 

e Commitment Sunday—Dec. 4, 1960. 

® Race Relations Sunday—Feb. 12, 

1961. 

e National Family Week—May 7-14, 

1961. 

e Rural Life Sunday—May 7, 1961. 
Let the pastor and other commission 

chairmen know of your intended observa- 

tion. Ask for their approval and co-opera- 


Peace and World Order 


American foreign policy 


United Nations and related interna- 
tional organizations 


Disarmament and nuclear weapon 
control 


Space control 

Foreign aid 

Tariffs and trade 

Immigration and naturalization 


Military policy and conscription 
legislation 


Conscientious objectors and the 
draft 


become one of the regional distribution 
secretaries in the western region. His par- 
ticular responsibility will be for the 
Scripture needs of ethnic groups. He will 
continue to occupy his present office in 
Denver. 

The regional executive secretary of the 
New York office is yet to be named. 


To Direct New Center 
The Rev. Thomas A. Carruth, a staff 


member of the General Board of Evan- 
gelism in Nashville, Tenn., for the past 
seven years, has resigned to take a posi- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Carruth will become director of 
the Spiritual Life Research Center of the 
E. Stanley Jones Institute of Communi- 
cative Arts. 

The new director is a member of the 
Mississippi Conference. He was director 
of the Prayer Life Movement with the 
General Board of Evangelism. 

The Rev. Leslie J. Ross, director of 
the General Board of Evangelism’s De- 
partment of Evangelistic Movements, has 
been named acting director of the Prayer 
Life Movement until a full-time succes- 
sor to Dr. Carruth can be selected. 


tion. Include as much as you can of the 
membership of the church in your pro- 
graming. The commission must remem- 
ber its responsibility for social education 
of the entire church’s constituency. 

As further information on how the 
local commission might assign fields of re- 
sponsibility, note the divisional responsi- 
bilities on the general board level. The 
check list on this page also suggests legiti- 
mate and vital areas of social concern for 
local church commissions. 


Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs 


Race relations 

Civil liberties 

Public policy on education 
Church and state 
Population mobility 

Civic responsibility 

Urban redevelopment 
Labor-management relations 
Agriculture 

Conservation 

Government and private economic 
policy and practices 
Technological change 
Unemployment 

Housing 


OOO OOOO0O000000 


Will Work with Chaplains 


A former army chaplain, the Rev. Fred 
G. Heather of San Diego, Calif., will join 
the staff of the Methodist Commission 
on Chaplains in Washington, D.C., on 
June 15. He is also a former staff mem- 
ber. of the commission. 

Mr. Heather served on the commission 
staff from 1948 to 
1956 as associate 
secretary and treas- 
urer. For the last 
year Mr. Heather 
has been pastor of 
the Normal Church 
in San Diego. For 
two years previous- 
ly he was associate 
pastor of Wilshire 
Church in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Heather will head the Department 
of Civilian Chaplains which embraces 
the work of 134 Methodist clergymen 
who serve as chaplains in Veterans Ad- 
ministration and public hospitals, clinics, 
prisons, and industry. He will also share 
in the commission’s visitation program to 
460 Methodist chaplains in the military 
service. 


Mr. Heather 
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Program Resources 


These tools will prove helpful as your church 


plans and carries out its program for 1960-61. 


Missions 


Alcohol Study 


Stumbling Block: A Study of Alcohol and 
Christian Responsibility, by Douglas Jack- 
son; introduction by Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore. b. 75¢. A Leaders Guide (adult) for 
Stumbling Block, by J. Irvin McDonough. 
b. 35¢. Two free posters may be obtained 
with This Study Is for You and Stumbling 
Block. 


Order from: Study Book Office, Room 1307, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Alcohol and the Human Body, Alcohol and 
Personality, Alcohol and Social Probkems, 
and Alcohol and the Christian Faith. fs. 
35mm., black-and-white with 33 1/3 rpm 
record, 55-75 frames each and guide. Rental 
$6 each or all four for $20. 


Alcohol Study special issue of World Out- 
look scheduled for September, 1960. 


Mission Study Alcohol Packet. p. & 1. Se- 
lected leaflets. 50¢ per packet. 


Blueprints for Temperance Action. 1. Set of 
four pamphlets: Education, Commitment, 
Rehabilitation and Legislation. 75¢ per set. 


Order from: Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE., Washington 2, D.C. 


Youth Guide, by Emogene Dunlap. 1. 25¢. 

Order from: Service Department, Board of 

Education, P.O. Box 871, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Heritage and Horizons” Study 


Safe in Bondage, by Robert W. Spike. 
(adult) b. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.75. 


Impact, edited by Robert A. Elfers, Mae H. 
Ashworth, and Bette Virginia Reed. (adult) 
b. $1.50 paper. 


Adult Guide on Heritage and Horizons, by 
William C. Walzer. b. 50¢ paper. 


Friendship Map: Makers of the U.S.A. 
40x30”, $1; 13¥%2”x11”, 12 for 50¢. 


“Heritage and Horizons” Special issue of 
World Outlook scheduled for October, 1960. 


In Step with Time, by Fred Cloud. b. Paper 
$1.50; cloth $2.95; senior high. 


Youth and Home Missions: A guide to 
Study and Action, by Fred Cloud. b. Paper 
65¢; senior high. 

In Unbroken Line, by Amy Morris Lillie. 
b. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.95; junior high. 


How to Use Unbroken Line, by Lael A. 
Henderson. b. Paper 65¢; junior high. 


Remind Me to Live, by Allean Hale. Junior 
high play for 5 men, 4 women. 50¢. 


Roger Williams and Mary, by Albert John- 
son. Junior high play for 2 men, 1 woman. 


75¢. 


The Hook. fs. rental, color $6. Adults, 
youth. 


Old Trails and New, by Helen Boyd Higgin 
b. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.95. For children 
in grades 4-6. 


Junior Teacher’s Guide on Good News to 


Share, by Lois T. Benedict. b. Paper 65¢. 


Primary Teacher’s Guide on Good News to 
Share, by Lois Eddy McDonnell. b. Paper 
65¢. 


Again Pioneers. f. Home missions help a 
town solve its migrant problem. Black-and- 
white, rental $10. 70 min. 


Broken Mask. f. The friendship between a 
white and a Negro boy, which began at a 
Christian youth camp, runs into difficulties 
when the white boy brings his new friend 
into his church and his social situation. 2812 
min. Rental black-and-white, $8; color, $12. 


Brotherhood of Man. f. Excellent cartoon 
for introducing forum discussions. Racial 
and international relations. 10 min. Rental, 


color $5. 


A New Start. f. How the movement grew 
for a church in a new community. 25 min. 
Rental, black-and-white, $4. 


North American Neighbors. f. A panorama 
of Life in Alaska, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Haiti, showing the extent of Christian con- 
cern and mission work. 27 min. Rental, 
black-and-white, $8; color, $12. 


Song of the Shining Mountains. f. The 
church demonstrates its concern for an In- 
dian college youth who faces problems on 
the reservation. 28% min. Rental, black- 
and-white, $8; color, $12. 


We Hold These Truths. f. A soldier, dis- 
turbed by race prejudice, sees what national 
mission projects are doing to improve rela- 
tions. Shows work in East Harlem. 28 min. 
Rental, black-and-white, $8. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


The New Commandment. fs. The problems 
of human rights. 20 min., 86 frames, black- 
and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. $10. 


North of the Rio Grande. fs. A dramatic 
portrayal of one of the world’s greatest mis- 
sion fields, among the Spanish-speaking peo 
ples of the southwest United States. 74 
frames, color, 33 1/3 rpm record. 11 min. 


$10 


This Sustaining Bread. fs. Complete wor- 
ship-meditation utilizing poetic prose and 
expressionist-abstract art. 73 frames, color 
with reading script, $6, with 33 1/3 rpm 
record, $12. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 
Other National Missions Resources 


A New University for a New State (Alas- 
ka). 1. 8 pp. Free. 

Dominican Republic, New Dimensions. 1. 
8 pp. Free. 

Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific. 1. 8 pp. 
Free. 


Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 1. 8 
pp. Free. 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: (1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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Alaska, Frontier for Christian Action. 1. 
36 pp. Limited number. 20¢ each, 12 for 
$2; 100 for $15. 


A Look at Puerto Rico Methodism. 1. 4 
pp. Limited number. 10¢ each. 


Establishing Methodist Families in Town 
and Country. |. 16 pp. Free. 


New Opportunities for Town and Country 
Church. 1. 16 pp. Free. 


Simpson College Group Ministry. 1. 4 pp. 
Free. 

The Group Ministry. 1. 25 pp. 5¢ each, 12 
for 50¢, 100 for $4. 

The Lord’s Acre. 1. 16 pp. Free. 

Town and Contry, New Dimensions. 1. 
8 pp. Free. 

A Tale of Three Cities. 1. 4 pp. Free. 
Latin Americans in the U.S. 1. 8 pp. Free. 
Special Fields No. 1. (Negro) 1. 88 pp. 
Free. 

Romance of Indian Missions. 1. 32 pp. 10¢ 
each, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 


Mission in the Mountains. 1. 24 pp. 5¢ 
each, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 


Pot of Gold (Spanish-speaking work) 1. 16 
pp. Free. 


The Ministry to the Deaf. 1. 8 pp. Free. 


Indian Americans, New Dimensions. 1. 8 
pp. Free. 
Church Extension, New Dimension. 1. 8 
pp. Free. 


Methodism and the City. 1. 32 pp. 15¢ 
each, 12 for $1.50, 100 for $12. 


Order from: Literature Circulation, Room 
1301, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


The City Church. fs. The problems and 
program of the city church in a changing 
community. 76 frames, color, 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 22 min. $11. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


“Into All the World Together” 
Study 


One World, One Mission, by M. Rickey 
Hogg. b. paper, $1.50; cloth $2.95. Adult. 


Adult Guide on Into all the World To- 
gether, by Irene A. Jones. b. paper, 50¢. 


“Into All the World Together” special 
issue of World Outlook scheduled for June, 
1960. 


Turning World, by Betty Thompson. b. 
paper $1.50; cloth $2.95, 


This Revolutionary Faith, by Floyd Shack- 
lock b. (1955) paper, $1.25; cloth $2. 


Everywhere: A Look at the World-Wide 
Church, by Rowena Ferguson. Youth. b. 
Paper, 75¢. 


When We Work Together, by William A. 
Perkins. Youth. b. Paper 85¢. 


When We Share, by Frances Maeda. b. 
Devotional material for youth. Paper 65¢. 


When We Pray, by Wilmina Rowland. b. 
Worship booklet for youth. Paper 50¢. 


Youth and the World-Wide Mission, A 
Guide to Study and Action, by Henry Tani. 
Senior high. b. Paper, 65¢. 


We Belong Together, by Frances Eastman. 
Junior high. b. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.95. 


How to Use “We Belong Together,” by 
Barbara North. Junior high. b. Paper, 65¢. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Into All the World. Missionary recruitment 
poster 11”’x17”. Free. 


Mission Unlimited, World Missions and 
National Missions. 1. Two page summary of 
Methodist missions. Free. 


What Is the World Mission Program? b. 
12 pages. Free. 


What About Your Commitment? b. 4 
pages. Free. 


Order from: Literature Circulation, Room 
1307, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


Medical Mission, f. Color, 30 min. Rental 
$10. 


A Visit to Vellore. f. Color, 11 min. Rental 
$6. 


(Note: Additional leaflets and material will 
be produced for use with each of these 
themes. Write to Editorial Department, 
Room 1301, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N., for the latest order list of free 
leaflets and booklets available.) 


Household of Faith. f. A documentary 
showing the churches working co-operative- 
ly, stressing the need for all churches to be 
sending and receiving churches. Filmed in 
India, Thailand and Africa. Rental, black- 
and-white, $8; color, $12. 


In the Face of Jeopardy. f. The authentic, 
documented story of the conflict between 
Christianity and communism in Southeast 
Asia. 28% min. Rental, black-and-white, 
$8; color, $12. 


Medical Mission. £. Shows medical mission- 
aries working in Southern Rhodesia, Sarawak, 
India, and Nepal. 33% min. Rental, color, 
$10. 


People Without Fear. f. A panoramic view 
of the life and work of the Christian Church 
around the world. 27 min. Rental, black- 
and-white, $8; color, $12. 


Village of the Poor. f. The story of a re- 


mote Indian village ruled by Christian love 
and of three people who found a new life 
there. 28% min. Rental, black-and-white, 
$8; color, $12. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. Also available from some confer- 
ence film libraries. 


Assignment in Unity. fs. An interpretation 
of the relationships between Christians in 
the local church and the world Christian 
movement, with an explanation of the func- 
tions of the World Council of Churches. 70 
frames, color, reading script. $6. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory or Woman’s Division Office of 
Visual Education, Room 1351-2, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


The Bible Around the World. fs. Describes 
ways in which the Bible is used around the 
world. Children. Color, reading script $6. 


Seiwa, School for Service. fs. Three Japa- 
nese girls are shown studying at Seiwa Col- 
lege for Christian Workers and participating 
in field work at Seiwa Social Center. 75 
frames, color, reading script. $4. 


Order from: Woman’s Division Office of 
Visual Education, Room 1351-2, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Medical Missions. p. Six 8x10 glossy black- 
and-white photos of Methodist medical 
work around the world. $1.50. 


Order filmstrips or packets from: Audio- 
Visual Service, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


Hospitals and Homes 


Nursing. . . . Fulfillment of My Dream. 1. 
Inspiring comments from “Miss Methodist 
Student Nurse. Free in small quantities. 


Christian Career Opportunities Through 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 1. Lists 
career opportunities in Methodist health and 
welfare agencies, and tells how to make con- 
tact. Free in small quantities. 


Career—Medical Technologist. f. A pres- 
entation of medical technology and related 
careers. 16mm., sound, color. Free on loan. 


Health Careers, f. Portrays a wide variety 
of careers in the health field. Especially 
suitable for high school groups. 16mm, 
sound, black-and-white. Free on loan. 


When You Choose Nursing. f. Prepared by 
the Committee of Careers in Nursing (Na 
tional League for Nursing). Covers a wide 
scope of specialized nursing careers. 16mm, 
sound, black-and-white. Free on loan. 


Aging Zestfully. 1. Commentary on the re- 
tirement years. Single copies free. 


The Unconscious Influence. 1. Traces the 
rise and reason for church hospitals and 
homes. Single copies free. 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: (1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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Do We Care to Care? by Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke. 1. Both inspirational and informa- 
tional and deals with compassionate care and 
concern as manifested in our hospitals and 
homes. Single copies free. 


Church and State Relations, by Bishop 
William T. Watkins. 1. Discusses the timely 
and provocative subject of federal aid for 
construction and expansion of church in- 
stitutions. Single copies free. 


Concerns in Health and Welfare. 1. Deals 
with the Church’s philosophy, aims and 
concerns in the healing and helping ministry 
as carried on through the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes and its related institutions. Free 
in small quantities. 


20 Questions and 20 Answers. 1. Explains 
simply and clearly the work and services of 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes as it 
serves as the church’s agency for health and 
welfare. Free in small quantities. 


This Business of People. b. Handbook for 
Methodist hospitals and homes. Useful for 
any group which is in this “business.” 25 
cents a copy. 


Strength for Hospital Days. 1. Daily medita- 
tions for patients. 10¢ each, 100 for $8. 


For Those Who Wait. 1. Daily meditations 
for relatives or friends who “wait.” 10¢ 
each, 100 for $8. 


The Good Health Series. 1. Seven booklets: 
Be Still and Know; Parents and the Sick 
Child; The Hygiene of Faith; Walking 
Toward the Light; The Art of Growing 
Older; Forward with Courage; and Meeting 
Life’s Wrenching Changes. 10¢, 100 for $8. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


(Note: When requesting free literature, 
please enclose stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. ) 


Wills and Bequests 


Condensed Manual for Wills and Legacies 
Committee. 1. Tells how to start a church- 
wills committee and gives simple planning 
tips for a program which will encourage 
church members to make a will and to re- 
member the church in their wills. 8 pp. 
pocket size. Sample free, extra copies 10¢. 


Will Emphasis Manual. 1. A 32-page book- 
let outlining the steps for setting up a wills 
emphasis program. 25¢ each. 


Will and Legacies News. 1. A newsletter 
outlining suggested program, paragraphs for 
bulletins and publications, comments by 
church leaders, and helpful hints for will 
education activities. Free. 


Treasures in Heaven. f. Points out that 
everyone should make a will and that Chris- 
tians ought to both provide for their family 
and remember the church and church in- 
stitutions in their wills. Black-and-white, 
sound, 29 min. $2.50 service fee. 


“Use Guide.” 1. 4 pp. Available for the wills 
committee chairman or others planning a pro- 
gram based on this film. Free. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. A leaflet for advance promotion is 
available without charge from Committee 
on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Over the Wall. fs. A message on the value 
of making a will that remembers the church. 
19 min., color, 33 1/3 rpm record. Free. 


Some Vital Methodist Facts. 1. Available 
in quantity for distribution to groups present 
at each showing. Free. 


Order from: your district or conference of- 
fice or film library or from the committee on 
Wills, Bequests and Gifts, c/o Council on 
World Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


“Remember the Church in Your Will’ 
letterheads, 100 for $1.50. For writing to 
church members about wills. 


Interest Cards. For church pews and litera- 
ture racks, or to hand out. 100 for $1. 


Share in Their Tomorrow. 1. Presents the 
idea that making a will which remembers 
both the family and the church is an effec- 
tive way of “sharing in their tomorrow.” 
100 for $2. 


World Service Means People. 1. Briefly re- 
views Methodist World Service and points 
to making wills as a means for church mem- 
bers to support and strengthen “Christian 
world service tomorrow.” 100 for $2. 


Have You Made a Will?; If You Don’t 
Somebody Else Will; How to Make a Will; 
A Steward’s Will. 1. 100 sets $3; minimum 
quantity 50 sets. Four small colorful, and 
cleverly illustrated pickup folders make a 
set. Ideal for mailing. 


The Woman with a Will of Her Own. I. 
Reprint from The Methodist Woman. Good 
for WSCS groups and general distribution. 
100 for $1. 


The Importance of Making a Will. 1. Re- 
print of article in Pension’s magazine by J. 
Homer Magee. 100 for $1. 


Let’s Call It Our First Will and Testament. 
1. Presents a new concept about wills to 
young adults. Ideal for literature rack or 
mailing to young adults. 100 for $2. 


Are You Willing? 1. Reprint from Tue 
Metnopist Story. Suggests wills as a 
“first” rather than “last” will. 100 for $1. 


I Want To... And I Will. 1. Discusses the 
preparation of a will with World Service as 
a beneficiary. 100 for $1. 


Questions and Answers on Why and How. 
1. Six quick pages of facts and information 
about wills. 10¢ each. 


Make a Will. 1. Shows disadvantages of mak- 
ing a will too late in life. 100 for $1. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Bequests 
and Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Education 
Local Church Education 


Leaflets and Booklets on Christian Educa- 
tion in the Local Church 1960 (542-B). 
1. Free. 


Recruiting and Training Church School 
Workers (745-B). 1. Free. 


A Plan for Training Church Workers 
(746-B). 1. Free. 


Manual for Christian Workers Schools 
(77-B). 1. List of courses and information 
concerning their use, also guidance for deans 
and boards of managers. Free. 


Home Study Courses (702-B). 1. Free. 
Courses for Bible Study (43-B). 1. Free. 


Service Inventory Card (790-C). 100 for 
50¢. 


A Guide to Success in Starting a New 
Church School (8419-B). 1. Free. 


Time for Expansion (8422-B). 1. New 
church schools. Free. 


A Modem Method 
church schools. Free. 


Which Class Rooms Shall We Build? 
(8411-B). 1. Free. 


The Small Church Can Serve Effectively 
(8413-B). 1. Free. 


Your Church School Building (871-B). 1. 
Free. 


Check List of Responsibilities of the Com- 
mission on Education (8403-B). I. Free. 


(8422-B). 1. New 


The Committee on Christian Family Life 
in the Local Church (3020-C). 1. 12 for 
25¢. 

Resources to Strengthen Family Life (3076- 
B). 1. Free. 

Camping in the Program of Christian Edu- 
cation (9501-C). 1. 5¢ each, 12 for 35¢. 


Christian Education Moves Outdoors 
(9502-B). 1. Sample free. 


Family Camping (3063-C). 1. 12 for 20¢, 
100 for $1. 


Standards of Health, Safety and Sanitation 
in Methodist Camps (9504-C). 1. Sample 
copy free, 100 for $1. 


Camp Bibliography. 1. Annotated listing of 
Methodist camps. Free. 


The Local Committee on Recreation (524- 
B). 1. Free. 


The Nursery Child and Missionary Educa- 
tion (162-B). 1. Free. 


The Kindergarten Child and Missionary 
Education (162-B). 1. Free. 
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Missionary Education of Children in The 
Methodist Church (160-B). 1. Revised. 
Free. 

Missionary Materials for Use with Children 
1960-61 (161-B). 1. Free. 


Children’s Missionary Giving (164-B). 1. 
Free. 

Missionary Materials for Youth 1960-61 
(2125-B). 1. Free. 

Children’s Missionary Giving (164-B). 1. 
Free. 

Missionary Materials for Youth 1960-61 
(2125-B). 1. Free. 

Missionary Materials for Adults 1960-61 
(4401-B). 1. Free. 

Missionary Education Courses, 
(600-B). 1. Revised. Free. 


The Music Committee in the Local 
Church. 1. Help for official board in creat- 
ing the music committee and for the com- 
mittee in carrying out its functions. Free. 


1960-61 


Treasures at Your Finger Tips (4434-B). 
1. Free. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. Send payment with order. 


A Self-Study Guide for Our MYF (2562- 
B). 1. Includes questionnaire divided into 10 
parts, each inviting evaluation of an im- 
portant phase of life of the MYF, with list 
of resources for better planning. Free. 


Order from: Your Conference Board of 


Education. 


It Happened in Ionia. f. The program of 
recruiting and training church-school work- 
ers in First Church, Ionia, Mich. 35 min., 
sound. Rental, $6. 


Together We Grow. fs. How to plan and 
carry out a worth-while series of meetings 
for church-school workers. Black-and-white, 
33 1/3 rpm record. $10. 


A Mirror to Myself. fs. How a teacher gets 
help from supervision, and helps other 
teachers. Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm rec- 
ord. $10. 


Our Commission on Education. fs. How a 
commission can become more effective. 


Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. $7.50. 


Leads to Leadership. fs. How to find 
leaders. Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. 
$11.50. 


The Great Adventure, fs. Why be a teacher? 
Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. $11.50. 


The Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work (8280-BC). 
1. 25¢. 


Organization and Program of the Method- 
ist Church School (89-BC). 1. 15¢. 


Membership Cultivation Manual (8312- 
BC). 1 15¢. 


The Church and Families (300-BC). 1 


25¢. 


The Nursery Home Visitor at Work (101- 
B). 1. A plan for the ministry to children 
under two years of age. Free. 


The Methodist Program for Nursery Chil- 
dren (102-B). 1. Free. 


Resources for Leaders of Children (190- 
BE). 1. A list of curriculum and other re- 
source material for the work of the chil- 
dren’s division. Free. 


Working with Children in 
Church (157-BC). 1. 25¢. 


The Church Plans for Children (185-BC). 
lL. 25¢. 


Building and Equipment for Children in 
the Church (195-BC). 1. 25¢. 


Handbook of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship (2355-BC). b. Basic manual written 
for officers. Paper, 75¢; cloth, $1. 


Guidebook for Workers with Youth (2361- 
BC). b. Written for teachers, counselors, 
pastors, advisers, parents and friends of 
young people 12 through 23 years of age. 
158 pp. Paper 50¢; cloth 75¢. 


Youth Planbook, 1960-61 (2043-BE). 1 A 
guide to study and program materials for 
Methodist youths with suggestions for plan- 
ning in local church; issued annually. Free. 


the Small 


The Stepsitters. f. Helps to personalize the 
Methodist Youth Fund by showing what 
happens in one project, Homer Toberman 
Settlement House in San Pedro, Calif. 
Black-and-white, 1l6mm., 25 min. $85; 
rental, $5. 


Adult Workers in the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. fs. Problems for discussion by 
adult workers in three parts. 117 frames; 
black-and-white; 33 1/3 rpm record; with 
script and guide. $9; rental, $2.50. 


Manual for Workers with Junior Highs 
(EB), (2592-BC). 1. 50¢. 


Adult Home Members (4810-BC). 1. 35¢. 


The Christian Education of Young Adults 
(4600-BC). 1. 35¢. 


The Church Educates Adults (47-BCO). 
Ll. 35¢. 


Older Adults in the Church (48-BC). 1. 
35¢. 


Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE). 1, 
Free. 


The Church Day Camp, by LaDonna 
Bogardus. 1. Contains guidance for commit- 
tees and leaders of youth. 60¢. 


Living with Others, by Carrie Lou 
Goddard. b. Guidance for junior camp pro- 
grams. Leader’s guide, $1.25. Camper’s 
book, 40¢. 


Let’s Go Exploring, by Leo Rippy, Jr. 1 
For leaders and parents of 6-12 year olds; 
helpful for older groups and families. 60¢. 


Native ’N Creative (9500-BC), by Thelma 
Stinson. 1. Craft activities using nature ma- 
terials and a minimum of equipment. 40¢. 


A Catalog of Recommended Resources for 
Church School Workers. 1. Free. 


Goals and Materials for Christian Teaching 
(418-B). c. Free. 


Goals and Materials for Christian Teach- 
ing (419-E). 1. Free. 


The Bible and Methodist Church School 
Literature (408-E). 1. Free. 


One Love—Conflicting Faiths. f. A pres- 
entation for youth on interfaith marriages. 
27 min. Black-and-white $125, rental $5; 
Color $195; rental $8. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Higher Education 


Directory of Educational Institutions of 
The Methodist Church, U.S.A. 1. Free. 


So ... You're Choosing a College. 1. up 
to 100 copies free, additional copies 100 for 


An Appeal to Patrons of Christian Learn- 
ing. 1. Up to 100 copies free, additional 
copies, 100 for $3. 


How the Church School May Serve Higher 
Education. 1. Up to 100 copies free, ad- 
ditional copies, 100 for $4. 


Would I Make a Good Minister? 1. 50 
copies free, additional copies, 100 for $2.50. 


Only You Can Sign Your Will. 1. One copy 
free, additional copies, 20¢ each. 


Counselor's Guide to Methodist Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 1. One copy free, 
additional copies, 100 for $20. 


Wesley Foundations. 1. One copy free, ad- 
ditional copies, 100 for $20. 


National Methodist Scholarship. 1. Free. 
The Methodist Student Loan Fund. 1. 


Free. 
Defining the Methodist Student Movement. 
1. Free. 


Division of Educational Institutions: The 
Arm of World Service in Higher Educa- 
tion. 1. Free. 


The Ascending Structure—A Mid-Quad- 
rennial Report on Methodist Higher Edu- 
cation. I. Free. 


Negro Colleges at the Crossroads. 1. De- 
scribes schools which benefit from Race Re- 
lations Sunday. Free. 


The Difference a Day Makes. 1. Explains 
Methodist Student Day. Free. 


Counselor's Guide to Methodist Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 1. One copy free, 
additional copies, 100 for $20. 
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Should You Attend a Methodist College? 
1. Free up to 100 copies, additional copies 
100 for $4. 


The Methodist Student Loan Fund. I. Free. 
Is the Ministry for Me? I. Free. 


More Methodist Ministers Means Recruit- 
ment. I. Free. 


Methodism’s 
Sample free. 


Theological Schools. 1. 


How to Become a Methodist Minister 1. 
I'ree. 

Standard Wesley Foundations (a direc- 
tory). 1. Free. 


The Philosophy of College and University 
Religious Work of The Methodist Church. 
1. Single copy free, 10 for 75¢. 


Work. 1. 


Professional Student Christian 
I'ree. 


Division of Educational Institutions: The 
Arm of World Service in Higher Educa- 
tion. 1. Free. 


They’re Looking to You. 1. Explains Meth- 
odist Student Day. Free. 


Hymn Written for the Opening of a 
School in Kingswood. 100 for $1.25. 


The New Frontier (a play), by Kermit 
Hunter. 10¢ each. 


Methodist Beginnings in Higher Educa- 
tion, by John O. Gross. b. 50¢. 


Order from: Director of Information and 
Publications, PO. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


Campus Parish. f. Motion picture on the 
church-related college. Service charge, $2. 


The Marks of Christian Education, by 
Bishop F. Gerald Ensley. b. $1.25. 


For the Rising Generation, by Umphrey 
Lee. b. 40¢ each up to 50 copies, 30¢ each 
for 50 or more. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Bible 


Teaching Posters of the Bible Around the 
World p. (G 592). A set of 16, 9”’x12”, 2- 
color posters, each showing Matthew 5:7-8 
in a different language, with a picture of 
people who speak that language. A teacher’s 
guide includes the story of each translation. 
- $1.25 a set. 


Finger-Fono with Records. A simple, light- 
weight, finger-operated phonograph, easy 
for children or adults to assemble and oper- 
ate, complete with 6 records of selected 
Scripture passages. $2.70 a set. 


How to Read the Bible, by Francis C. 
Stifler. 1. (G 627). For the layman who 
wants help in reading “the most exciting 
Book in the world.” 10¢ each. 


For Young People, Too ... A Book to Be 
Read. 1. (U 144) A new leaflet encouraging 
young people to read the Bible and suggest- 
ing a plan for successful Bible reading. 2¢ 
each, 100 for $1. 


So Great the Light. f. Reviews the 125-year 
history of the American Bible Society’s work 
for the blind, then shows special Scriptures 
for the sightless being manufactured and in 
actual use by the blind. 16mm, sound, 
color, 28 min. Service charge, $4. 


Footsteps of Livingstone. f. An on-the-spot 
film report showing Bible work in the 
Congo. 16mm, sound, color, 28 min. Serv- 
ice charge, $4. 


Bearer of the Book. f. Tells the impact of 
the Bible on people in Guatemala, Brazil, 
Japan, India, the Congo and the United 
States. 16mm, sound, color, 28 min. Service 
charge, $4. 


Congo Handclasp. fs. Provides young pco- 
ple and adults with information on the 
Congo and the Bible. 35mm. color. 57 
frames, 8 min.-33 1/3 rpm record and script, 
$4, with script only $3. Not for rent. 


Catalog. b. Describes Scriptures, leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, films, filmstrips, displays 
and other materials offered by the American 
Bible Society. Free. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 440 
Park Ave. S., New York 16, N.Y. 


Overseas Relief 


The following filmstrips, 72-83 frames 15-18 
minutes running time, with record and 
guide, available at $3.50 each: 


Son of Ahmad. Shows the curiosity of a 14- 
year-old Pakistani refugee to Christian serv- 
ice program and church in action. Black-and- 
white, for adults and young people. 


Lifeline. Explains why surpluses exist and 
how used abroad through SOS program. 
Black-and-white, for adults and young peo- 
ple. 


Wait a Minute. A magic transportation of 
American children into refugees in Hong 
Kong. Afterward they learn to help the 
destitute abroad through the church. Color, 
for children. 


Exiles in the Holy Land. About Arab 
refugees in their mud-hut towns and ten 
cities and how American churches give re- 
lief and hope. Color, for adults and youths. 


On the Move. Shows what happens to food, 
clothing and bedding given through the 
church to world relief. Black-and-white, for 
adults and young people. 


Travelin’ Man. Sammy, the Travelin’ Man, 
takes you on a tour of mercy through many 
countries in the name of the church. Color, 
for children. 


Close-Up. Against background of war, 
floods, fires and disaster, churches bring re- 


lief and rehabilitation. Black-and-white, for 
adults and young people. 


The Year that Flowered. Story of Hong 
Kong’s more than two million refugees and 
how churches are helping them. Black-and- 
white, for adults and young people. 


The following are available free in quanti- 
ties: 

Christian Love in Action. 1. Pictorial state- 
ment of Methodism’s relief avenues. 


Homes of Hope. p. Overseas Relief poster 
project for church schools. 


How Would You Feel? 1. For children on 
United Clothing Appeal. 


India Calls. 1. How MCOR helps in India. 


Share-Our-Surplus Program. 1. How relief 
is made through surplus foods. 


Share-Our-Surplus. p. A church poster. 


Stretch Out Your Hand. 1. Folder size, pic- 
ture illustration of Methodism’s own relief 
services. 

United Clothing Appeal. 1. Tells what to 
collect and receiving depots for same. 
What Future for Boys’ Town? 1. Tells of 
rebuilding of a Korean orphanage. 


Set of Informational Materials on Service 
to Refugees. 


Order from: Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
BT, Gace 


Christian Social Concerns 


Contact. Twice monthly, 16-page news 
service. Provides short deadline news analysis 
and program suggestions for Christian social 
concerns leaders. $3 per year. 


A New Kind of Building. fs. Designed to 
inspire, train and evaluate the commission 
on Christian social concerns. 70 frames; 
color; 33 1/3 rpm record. $6. 


Your Church Serves the Community and 
World, c. Spells out issues and action for 
the local church commission on Christian 
social concerns. Table-top size with large 
mailing envelope; 25 pp. $5. 


Handbook for the Local Church Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Concerns. b. Con- 
tains background data and program ideas 
for local commissions. 25¢. 


Register Christian Opinion. 1. List of U.S. 
congressmen and senators with committee 
assignments; suggestions for action on na- 
tional issues. 10¢; 100 for $7.50. 


The Social Creed. 1. The General Confer- 
ence statement of the Methodist position 
on specific social issues. 5¢, 100 for $1.50. 


Social Action Packet, p. Selection of 12 re- 
source leaflets for the local church commis- 
sion in areas of temperance, world peace and 
social and economic relations. 10¢. 
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Order from: Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Temperance 


Blueprints for Temperance Action. b. Con- 
tains four booklets for local church projects 
in the alcohol problems field. 75¢ per set. 


Facts of the Month. 1. Monthly service. 
Provides an automatic mailing of attractive 
new temperance leaflets each month for 
local distribution. 100 for $1.50. 


Literature Samples. p. A_ representative 
selection of the pamphlets and leaflets pro- 
duced by the General Board of Temperance 
for local church distribution. 25¢. 


The Christian Church and Gambling. 1. 
Theological look at gambling and Christian 
responsibility. 10¢, 100 for $7.50. 


A Sickness in Society. b. Analysis of sex ex- 
ploitation on the newsstand, plus action sug- 
gestions for local church. 25¢. 


Something Better Than Smoking. 1. Sug- 
gests alternative to smoking, includes 
William James’ five rules to help one quit 
smoking. 5¢. 100 for $3. 


Parents’ Packet on Gambling. p. Designed 
to help parents answer questions about the 
pros and cons of gambling. 30¢. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Why Do People Drink—Why Do People 
Abstain. fs. Provides introduction to discus- 
sion of why people drink and dangers of 
drinking. 57 frames with record, color; 
script and leader’s guide. $10. 


Stop Driving Us Crazy. f. Delightful ap- 
proach to driving and the Christian faith. 
10 min.; 16mm.; color cartoon. Rental $6. 


To Your Health. f. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the problem of alcoholism. 11 min.; 
16mm; color. Rental $6. 


How Long the Night. f. Story of an alco- 
holic and his wife who tries to help him; 
designed for use in discussion of what it’s 
like to be and live with an alcoholic. 30 
min.; 16mm; black-and-white. Rental $8. 


Far From Alone. f. Dramatic story of a 
youth meeting pressures to drink. 30 min.; 
16mm. Rental, black-and-white, $8, color 
$12. 


Filmstrip Library on Alcohol Problems. fs. 
Four filmstrips containing basic information 
about alcohol and human body, personality, 
social problems and Christian faith. Each 
filmstrip contains 55 frames, with record, 
black-and-white; script and leader’s guide. 
$20. Single titles, $6 each. 


How Free Are You? fs. Shows crutches 
people make for themselves by drinking, 
gambling, narcotics and obscene literature. 
73 frames with record, color; script and 
leader’s guide. $7.50. 


Citizens Solve Problems (revised). c. A 
table-top turnover chart containing basic in- 
formation about alcohol and social prob- 
lems. 32 pages, 2 colors; script and leader’s 
guide. $9. 


Order filmstrips and charts from: Service De- 
partment, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Order films from: Cokesbury store serving 
your territory. 


World Peace 


Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet. b. Study book for the current in- 
terdenominational Nation-wide Program for 
Peace and World Order report. 35¢ each. 


What Can I Do for World Peace? b. Prac- 
tical personal steps in peace study and ac- 
tion. (New edition.) One copy free, 10 or 
more 2¢ each. 


If the Arms Race Ends. 1. A booklet con- 
taining an analysis by economics professor 
Albert Gray and an article by Congressman 
Byron Johnson from the Christian Century. 
15¢ each, 8 for $1, 100 for $10. 


Weaponry, Technology, and Science: Life 
or Death? 1. An Address by famous phys- 
icist William Davidon on the new dimen- 
sions of nuclear power and the necessity for 
new moral choiees. 10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for 
$5. 


What Would Peace Do To You? A reprint 
of an article on the economic consequences 
of disarmament from Nation’s Business. 1. 5¢ 
each, 25 for $1, 100 for 3. 


World Refugee Year. A Guide for Com- 
munity Action. 1. A booklet issued by 60 
national organizations. 40¢. 


We Strangers and Alone. b. Study book of 
the refugee story today. 50¢ each, 10 or 
more, 40¢ each. 


International Aid and Trade. 1. A summary 
statement by the National Council of 
Churches. 5¢. 


The Christian and Military Service, by 
Herman Will, Jr. 1. Questions confronting 
the Christian facing the prospect of military 
service. 10¢ each, 12 for $1. 


Alternatives. f. Pertains to alternative serv- 
ice for conscientious objectors. Color. Rental 


$7.50. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Lay Activities 


Stewardship 


#139 Tuming Points. fs. A filmstrip to 
help church members catch the vision of the 
importance of planning the program of the 
church. 15 min. $6. 


#142 Ye Are My Witnesses, fs. Distinctly 
helpful in training visitors who are to call on 


all church members to explain the pro- 
gram of the church and receive commitments 
in support of that program. 18 min. $6. 


#700 Manual for the Church Lay Leader. 
]. A complete manual outlining the duties 
and responsibilities of the church lay leader. 
25¢ each, 12 for $2.50, 100 for $17. 


#702 Laymen’s Day Program. 1. General 
mailing to all local pastors and church lay 
leaders made after Aug. 15. No charge for 
additional copies in reasonable quantities. 


#708 Manual for Lay Member of Annual 
Conference. 1. A new manual outlin- 
ing the duties of the lay member of the 
annual conference. Many important facts 
about the work of the annual conference are 
included. 5¢ each, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $3.50. 


#900 Manual for Certified Lay Speakers. 
1. The Layman Speaks. A basic manual for 
all who are, or intend to become, a Certified 
Lay Speaker. 25¢ each, 12 for $2.50, 100 
for $17. 


#901 Training Course for Lay Speaking. 
1. A fully detailed manual outlining the 
steps for setting up a program of lay speak- 
ing on a conference or district basis. A com- 
panion piece to the District Director’s Kit. 
20¢ each, 12 for $2, 100 for $13. 


The Methodist Layman magazine. Monthly 
publication of the General Board of Lay 
Activities for Methodist Men clubs and 
other laymen. Subscription prices $2.50 a 
year. Club subscriptions of 5 or more copies 
monthly to one addressee: $1.50 each. 
Copies of a single issue: 25¢ each, 12 for 
$2.50, 100 for $13. 


#751 Reaching Men Through Retreats. 1. 
A new manual in answer to requests for 
guidance in the whole area of retreats for 
spiritual growth. $1. 


#158 The Manual for the Commission on 
Stewardship and Finance. 1. Helps a local 
church commission on stewardship and fi- 
nance to organize and fulfill its functions 
according to provisions of The Methodist 
Discipline. 25¢. 


#161 Duties of the Director of Steward- 
ship. 1. A manual setting forth the duties 
and responsibilities of the local church di- 
rector of stewardship. 5¢. 


#159 Stewardship Packet. p. Contains 
sample pieces of literature available to help 
a director of stewardship carry out his func- 
tion. $1. 


#300B Stewardship Facts for 1959-60. b. 
Stories, quotes, illustrations, a full-length 
sermon, all useful in stewardship training. 


25¢ each, 5 for $1, 


#139 Turing Point. fs. A fresh look at 
what can happen to a church which under- 
takes to plan its program. Color, 15 min. 
with 33 1/3 rpm record. $6. 


#142 Ye Are My Witnesses. fs. Presents 
the ways of making a visit in the home. 
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Gives presentation of types of calls and how 
to overcome problems. Color, 18 min., 96 
frames, with 33 1/3 rpm record. $6. 


#141 Story of Three Men. fs. Three at- 
titudes toward Christian Stewardship 
strongly told in this filmstrip. $5. 


Order from: General Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Split Level Family. f. Good for congrega- 
tional dinner and organization meetings. 
Rental, color, $12 per day; black-and-white, 
$8 per day. Also available on freewill offer- 
ing. 16 mm. Restricted purchase from Gen- 
cral Board of Lay Activities, color, $235, 
black-and-white $135. 


Stranger in the House. f. Good for congre- 
gational dinner. 16 mm. Black-and-white. 
Rental: $8 per day. Free will offering. 


The Secret of the Gift. f. Good for culti- 
vation of stewardship during organization 
meetings or congregational dinner. 16 mm. 
in black-and-white. Rental, $8 per day. 


The Church Beyond Our Window. fs. 
Excellent for telling members about World 
Service and Benevolences of The Methodist 
Church. Good ¢o be used during the second 
training session of Every-Member Canvass 
Visitors. 24 min., 94 frames, with 33 1/3 
rpm record. Rental $1.50, sale $6. 


Order from: Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


A Personal Item. f. Excellent treatment of 
importance of tithing. 16 mm., 17 min. in 
black-and-white. Rental, $4 per day. 


Rent from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Every Member Canvass 


#101 Manual for an Effective Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass. b. Gives specific instructions 
on organizing the local church for promot- 
ing an effective Every- Member Canvass. 60¢. 


#135 Every-Member Canvass Packet. p. 
The principal pieces of literature available 
for implementing the Every-Member Can- 
vass in a local church are contained in this 
packet. Helpful as a church organizes and 
promotes this program. $1. 


#102 Manual for Smaller Church and 
Circuits. ]. Adapted to circuits and churches 
of 150 members or less. 40¢. 


- #104 Letterhead. Get enough for your 
membership. 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1.25. 


#105 No. 10 Matching Envelope—for let- 
terheads above. 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1.25. 


#108 Attendance Reminder Cards. One of 
the matching series. Postal card size. 12 for 
15¢, 100 for $1. 


#109 Sunday Bulletin, with theme. Avail- 
able for mimeographing only. 12 for 15¢, 
100 for $1.15. 


#110 Sunday Bulletin. Front page is 
definition of stewardship, artistically done 
in Old English. 12 for 15¢, 100 for $1.15. 


#111 Master List. A 1034x14% inch 
record sheet for 25 names. For building 
prospect list. 3¢ each, 12 for 30¢. 


#112 Resources Work Sheet. A mimeo- 
graphed sheet for use of Resources Com- 
mittee. Space is provided for 24 names. This 
sheet is to be used by churches lacking 
mimeograph equipment. Those with mimeo- 
graphs should order the stencil, No. 113. 
2¢ each, 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1.50. 


#113 Resources Work Sheet Stencil. A 
die cut stencil with column headings already 
cut for use of Resources Committee. Lists 
are prepared by typing in names and ad- 
dresses. Available for A. B. Dick and Gestet- 
ner equipment. Indicate which you want. 
25¢ each, 12 for $2.50. 


#114 Resources Summary Sheets. Essential 
for committee to use in tabulating estimates 
of giving potential. 3¢ each, 12 for 30¢. 


#115 Counting the Cost. 1. Instructions 
for Resources Group. Get one for each mem- 
ber of group. 3¢ each, 12 for 30¢, 12 for 
$2.50. 


#116 Poster. 24x31. Every-Member Can- 
vass pictured in 8 steps. Good for district, 
sub-district, and local church. 50¢. 


#117 Letter Inserts. Like No. 116 but in 
lighter paper. 84x11 size. Enclose in dis- 
trict and local church letters to sell canvass. 
2¢ each, 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1.50. 


#118 Program Building Worksheets. 
8¥%2x1l. Complete set of checksheets for 
commissions and committees to use in their 
program building meetings. Three to five 
are needed for every church. 10¢ each. 


#119 Commitment Card and Prospect 
Card. Three cards are available for use of 
visitors in obtaining pledges. No. 119D pro- 
vides for a pledge to World Service and 
local expenses separately. No. 119U is for 
use with the unified budget. No. 119P is a 
card giving information concerning the 
prospect for use by the visitor. No. 119D 
and No. 119U, 12 for 10¢, 100 for 75¢; 
No. 119P, 12 for 15¢, 100 for $1. 


#120 Worker’s Report Envelope. 5x7%2 
for reporting during canvass. Essential for 
businesslike records. 3¢ each, 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2.50. : 


#121 Team Captain’s Envelope. 6x9 
Manila. Has printed instructions on face. 3¢ 
each, 12 for 30¢, 100 for $2.50. 


#122 Commissioning Service. For use on 
Loyalty Day for commissioning the visitors 
at close of service. Free. 


#123 Visitor's Presentation Booklet. To 
be used by the visitor in properly telling the 
story of the church’s program. 15¢ each, 12 
for $1.75, 100 for $12. 


#124 Turnover Chart. c. Blank pages for 
same purpose as No. 123. Offered to those 


who prefer chart to booklet. 60¢ each, 12 
for $6.50, 100 for $47.50. 


#125A Helps for Building Tumover 
Chart. c. For first-year churches. Includes 
four pages of instructions, pictures, quotes. 
3¢ each, 12 for 30¢, 100 for $2.50. 


#125B Helps for Building Turnover Chart. 
¢c. For churches which are conducting can- 
vass for the second or third time. 3¢ each, 
12 for 30¢, 100 for $2.50. 


#126 World Service Story. 1. Story of 
Benevolences for visitors to tell. Free. 


#127 Picture with Short Script. 1. To be 
pasted in World Service section of turn- 
over chart or presentation booklet. TIllus- 
trates story contained in No. 126. Free. 


#129 When You Go Calling. 1. Gives de- 
tails concerning the actual call in the home. 
Of value in instructing visitors. Every visitor 
should have one. 5¢ each, 12 for 50¢, 100 
for $3.50. 


#131 Recorded Demonstration of Home 
Visiting. Gives EMC demonstration pre- 
sented at Purdue Convoeation. On 45 rpm. 


Valuable to play at visitors training groups 
$1.50. 


#133 Why. 1. Gives several reasons why 


every church should have an annual canvass. 
12 for 15¢, 100 for $1.15. 


#137 A Free Sample Packet. Available on 
request. This contains the table of contents 
of the EMC Manual and other materials. 


#135 p. Sample. Contains manual #10la. 
$1. 


#136 p. Sample. Manual for use by the 
small church or circuit. $1. 


Order from: General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


] 


Methodist Men 


#402 Organizational Manual. 1. 10¢ each, 
12 for $1. 


#500 President’s Manual. 1. 25¢ each, 12 
for $2.50. 


#450 Programing for Methodist Men. 1. 
Free. 


#451 Program Topics—Undated. Free. 
#452 Program Topics—1960-61. Free. 


#525 Projects Chairman Packet. p. 75¢ 
each. 


Programing Thru Projects. 1. Free. 


(Program topic resource material is printed 
each month in The Methodist Layman 
magazine one month in advance of its pre- 
sentation. ) 


#575 What Changed Charley? fs. Program 
and instructional filmstrip with accompany- 
ing 33 rpm record. $15. 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: (1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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Order from: General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Christian Vocations 


Methodist Service Projects. 1. The basic in- 
formation manual in our church, describing 
each church related vocation and the prepa- 
ration needed. 15¢, 10 for $1, 100 for $9. 


Vocations Packet. p. Contains a copy of 
“Service Projects” and numerous current 
leaflets on particular church vocations. 50¢. 


The Committee on Christian Vocations in 
the Local Church. 1. A guidance booklet 
for pastors and committee members. 10¢. 


Planning a Conference on Christian Vo- 
cations. 1. 10¢. 


Resource Materials on Christian Vocations. 
1. A comprehensive listing of books, leaflets 
and audio-visuals. Free. 


Counseling Youth for Church Vocations. 
b. A manual for pastors and other adult 
counselors. Newly revised. 35¢. 


Church-Related Job. 1. A two-session study 
unit for youth or young adults. Helps one 
to know of the vocational opportunities 
within our church and helps him to con- 
sider the possibility that God is calling him 
into one of them. 10¢. 


My Vocational Commitment. 1. A card 
for indicating vocational decision. 100 for 


$1. 


Recruiting for the Ministry of the Church. 
fs. Presents the need of our church for min- 
isters, missionaries and other personnel. 
Gives suggestions for local church action. 
Color; 33 1/3 rpm record. $5. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Counseling for Church Vocations. fs. Lifts 
up 10 basic principles of sound counsel- 
ing. 33 1/3 rpm record. $10. 


It’s Your Life. fs. A  discussion-starting 
filmstrip. Carries a challenge to vocational 
service through the church, framed against a 
background of the needs, one’s ability, and 
God’s will. 33 1/3 rpm record. $4. 


Gallery of Witnesses. fs. Incidents in lives 
of several people, stressing extent or lack of 
Christian witnessing. 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Color $15, black-and-white $10. 


Crossroads. f. A youth decides upon the 
ministry after passing through bitterness 
and doubt created by the death of his best 
friend. 35 min.; 16 mm. Rental $10. 


Make All Things New. f. In documentary 
style, this deals with questions as, Why be 
a deaconness? What does she do? Released 
in March. 27 min.; 16mm. Rental $6. 


Reply to Reality. f. A young missionary 
couple on furlough challenge a student group 


with opportunities for service. 29 min.; 
16mm.; color. Rental $8. 


(See additional films under Hospitals and 
Homes and Missions. ) 


Order films from: Cokesbury store serving 
your territory. 


Evangelism 


The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack B. 
Stokes. 1. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 


Spiritual Life for Methodist Christians, by 
G. Ernest Thomas. c. and b. Chart, $12; 
Booklet 35¢; 12 or more 25¢ each. 


A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist Laymen, 
by Kenneth W. Copeland. 1. Gives special 
attention to our belief concerning salvation, 
Christian experience, and Christian living. 
50¢, 12 or more 35¢ each. 


Five Methodist Beliefs, by Gerald Kennedy. 
1. 100 for $2. 


Prominent Doctrines of Methodism, from 
The Methodist Primer. 1. 5¢, 100 for $4. 


Every Methodist a Witness, by Leroy H. 
Walker. 1. 100 for $2. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Year of Evangelism in the Local Church, 
26 chapters, indexed. b. $1.50, 4 for $5. 


Evangelistic Leader’s Planning Packet. p. 
Contains above book, booklets, leaflets, ma- 
terials on religious census, lay visitation 
evangelism, assimilation, etc. $3 per packet. 


Roman Catholic Tradition and the Protes- 
tant Faith, by W. Fraser Munro. 1. 35¢ 
single copy; 10 or more, 30¢ each. 


Our Protestant Heritage and Witness, by 
Homer J. R. Elford. 1. 10¢ each; 10 or more, 
5¢ each. 

The Meaning of Lent for Protestants, by 
J. W. Henley. 1. 10¢, 10 or more, 5¢ each. 


Prayer Program Packet. p. (For use of 
prayer committee). $1. 


Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate New 
Members, by G. Ermest Thomas. 1. 35¢ 
each, 4 for $1. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Benevolences 


Here Are the Answers. I. A question and 
answer summary of benevolences. Free. 


World Service Agencies of The Methodist 
Church. I. A simple description of each 
agency and its work. 1960-64 edition. Free 
in quantities. 


World Service Leaffets. 1. Samples with 
order card are sent quarterly to pastors and 
church-school superintendents. Free. 


The Church Beyond Our Window. fs. 
Presents agencies supported by World Serv- 
ice and other general benevolences. 20 min., 
sound, color. Service charge $1.50. 


The Church Beyond Our Window. 1. Pic- 
torial follow-up piece to be used with film- 
strip of the same name. Free. 


Crusade Scholars. fs. Shows the program at 
work. 20 min., sound, color. Service charge, 


$1.50. 


Crusade Scholars. 1. Describes the Crusade 
Scholar program. Free. 


Tue Metuopist Story. The official pro 
gram and promotional magazine of The 
Methodist Church. $1.50 a year, single 
copies, 20¢ each, 15¢ each in lots of three 
or more. Sample back copies free in limited 
quantities. June (1960) Program Planning 
issue, 10 or more, 10¢ each. Outlines the 
entire year of the Methodist program. 


Sample set of materials on benevolences: 
leaflets, posters, offering envelopes, mats, 
stencils, and audio-visuals. Sent upon re- 
quest. 


Sample set of TV Ministry materials, in 
cluding new materials for the Children’s TV 
series, sent upon request. 


United States Tourist Map. Lists major 
Methodist institutions in relationship to 
major highways. $1 folded in envelope, 
$1.50 in tube, not folded. 


Methodist Calendar. Large write-in wall 
calendar. Set covers October, 1960, through 
September, 1961. $1. 


Methodist Desk Calendar. Write-in calen- 
dar, 8¥%2x11 size, October, 1960, through 
September, 1961. 25¢. 


Drawings for church bulletin stencils. 10¢ 
per sheet. 


Mimeograph insert stencils for use in church 
printing. $1 each. 


Order from: Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Eyes That See. f. A motivation picture for 
world service. 38 min., 16 mm., black-and- 
white. Service charge, $2. 


The Secret of the Gift. f. Emphasizes the 
stewardship of possessions program. 28 min., 
16 mm., black-and-white. Service charge, $2. 


The Hidden Heart. f. Emphasizes the stew- 
ardship of possessions program. 29 min., 16 
mm., black-and-white. Service charge, $2. 


Campus Parish. f. Interprets Methodist 
church-related colleges for higher education 
emphasis. 28 min., 16 mm., color. Service 
charge, $2. 


Treasure at Bethany. f. Stewardship of time 
and possessions presentation. 16 mm., black 
and-white. Rental, $10. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: (1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


rOUR CHURCEL 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Worship 


Worship features in this issue: from 
Denver to Main Street, 2; Reaching 
the Unchurched, 3-7; And What Are 
the Facts for Your Church?, 8; Plan- 
ning Your Year's Work in Worship, 
16; General Conference Summary, 
35-6; Tips for Leaders, 38-9; Church 
Program Information, 51-6. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Membership and evangelism features 
in the issue: from Denver to Main 
Street, 2; Reaching the Unchurched, 
3-7; And What Are the Facts for 
Your Church?, 8; Planning Your 
Year’s Work in Evangelism, 9-10; 
Program Resources, 28; General 
Conference Summary, 35-6; Tips for 
Leaders, 38-9; Easy Order Blanks, 
i Church Program Information, 
51-6. 


Commission on Education 


Education features in this issue: 
from Denver to Main Street, 2; 
Reaching the Unchurched, 3-7; And 
What Are the Facts for Your 
Church?, 8; Planning Your Year's 
Work in Education, 13-5; Program 
Resources, 23; General Conference 
Summary, 35-6; Methodist Youth 
Setup Gets New Look, 37-8; Tips for 
Leaders, 38-9; The Dream _ that 
Grows, 42-3; Benevolence Report, 
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44; World Service Agency, 46; Be- 
nevolence Work Sheet, 47-8; Just 
Out, 49-50; Easy Order Blanks, 49- 
2 Church Program Information, 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Stewardship and finance features in 
this issue: from Denver to Main 
Street, 2; Reaching the Unchurched, 
3-7; And What Are the Facts for 
Your Church?, 8; Planning Your 
Year’s Work in Stewardship, 17-8; 
Program Resources, 26; General 
Conference Summary, 35-6; Tips for 
Leaders, 38; The Dream that Grows, 
42-3; Benevolence Report, 44; Be- 
nevolence Work Sheet, 47-8; Church 
Program Information, 51-6. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Christian social concerns features in 
this issue: from Denver to Main 
Street, 2; Reaching the Unchurched, 
3-7; And What Are the Facts for 
Your Church?, 8; Planning Your 
Year’s Work in Christian Social Con- 
cerns, 19-20; Program Resources, 25; 
General Conference Summary, 35-6; 
Tips for Leader, 38-9; The Dream 
that Grows, 42-3; Just Out, 49-50; 
Church Program Information, 51-6. 

This commission deals with the 
fields of temperance, world order, 
and social and economic relations. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
from Denver to Main Street, 2; 
Reaching the Unchurched, 3-7; And 
What Are the Facts for Your 
Church?, 8; Planning Your Year’s 
Work in Missions,. 11-2; Program 
Resources, 21; Our Mission Today, 
32-4; General Conference Summary, 
35-6; Tips for Leaders, 38-9; Benevo- 
lence Report, 44; Benevolence Work 
Sheet, 47-8; Just Out, 49-50; Church 
Program Information, 51-6. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: from Denver to Main 
Street, 2; Reaching the Unchurched, 
3-7; And What Are the Facts for 
Your Church?, 8; Program Re- 
sources, 22; General Conference 
Summary, 35-6; Tips for Leaders, 38- 
9; The Dream that Grows, 42-3; 
Church Program Information, 51-6. 


Your local committee on hospitals and 
homes should endeavor to plan its pro- 
gram with renewed enthusiasm. Not only 
is a new year beginning. This is also the 
beginning of a new quadrennium in the 
church program. 

The year ahead will help set the pace 
for the entire four-year church calendar. 
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Therefore it is of even greater importance 
that planning this year be long-range, 
clear-cut, and thoughtfully mapped out. 


A Look into the Future 


Ask yourselves, “What does the com- 
mittee wish to accomplish this quadren- 
nium? How can the year just ahead serve 
as a kick off and give real impetus to a 
strengthened hospitals and homes pro- 
gram on the local church level?” 

It would be wise to call on the Con- 
ference Board of Hospitals and Homes 
chairman to solicit advice in planning. 
This will keep your local program in line 
with other local church programs. 

Inquire also of your Methodist hos- 
pital and/or home administrators as to 
how the local church can best help the 
institution. Ask for suggestions, consider 
them carefully, and decide in your com- 
mittee which projects you can carry 
through with the greatest effectiveness. 

Be sure that your committee repre- 
sents the various interests and levels of 
church membership. A representative of 
the WSCS, one from the MYF, and 
someone active in the Methodist Men 
group will give stature to your group and 
will help to provide many creative ideas. 


Plan Meeting Carefully 

Plan your first meeting carefully. Give 
adequate notice to the committee mem- 
bers. Announce your meeting in the 
church bulletin. 

At least two weeks in advance of your 
meeting ask the congregation for their 
suggestions as to how the committee can 
serve more effectively. Have this an- 
nouncement made in the church school, 
church bulletin, and from the pulpit. 

Place in the vestibule of the church 
a suggestion box labeled “Suggestions for 
Program Planning—Committee on Hos- 
pitals and Homes.” Provide special cards 
in the pews for making these suggestions, 
so that they can be dropped easily into 
the box. 

Christian career opportunities in Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes cannot be em- 
phasized too much. 

Give fullest co-operation to such 
groups as the commission on Christian 
vocations, local high school vocational 
clinics, and vocations conferences on 
local, district, and conference levels. 
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Take the initiative, if necessary, in 
instigating programs and conferences on 
church-related career opportunities. Your 
hospitals and homes administrative staffs 
will be glad to co-operate. 

Look toward bringing your church 
constituency together in hospitals and 
homes rallies. This can be done most ef- 
fectively through the conference chair- 
men and institutional administrators. 

When these rallies are planned and are 
set up, be sure that your local church is 
informed well in advance of the rallies 
and make definite plans for a large par- 
ticipation among your local group. 

You might wish to study health and 
welfare needs of your community. Find 
out just where the church is serving, how 
effective the service is, and determine 
what needs to be done further. 

Every committee member should seek 
to find out what must be done for the 
sick, children, and the aging. When you 
determine what some of the needs are, 
contact your district superintendent and 
the chairman of your Conference Board 
of Hospitals and Homes to get action. 

Encourage organized church groups to 
support the work of our health and wel- 
fare institutions. Proniote visitation. De- 
velop an informational program that will 
help each church member to develop a 
pride in Methodist hospitals and homes. 

Co-operate fully with the conference 
chairman of Golden Cross in urging 
members to contribute to this worthwhile 
fund. Let your church members know 
the importance and purpose of Golden 
Cross and its extensive good. 

If your conference doesn’t already have 
a Golden Cross program start one. 

Always keep abreast of health and wel- 
fare developments. 

It is part of your job to keep the heal- 
ing and helping ministry alive in our 
church. See to it that members are in- 
formed of our Methodist heritage—our 
role and responsibility in serving the sick, 
children, aged, and youths. 

For further information and assistance 
write to the address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Wills and 
Legacies 


Other wills and legacies features in 
this issue: Program Resources, 23; 
Easy Order Blanks, 49-50. 


Today more Methodists are remember- 
ing the needs of the Church, its institu- 
tions, and agencies in their wills than 
ever before. 

Methodists are finding that a will 
which remembers the church is the 
crowning act of a lifetime of stewardship, 


no matter how large or how small their 
estate may be. 

More than 2,600 wills and legacies 
committees are now reported to be active 
in Methodist churches throughout the 
country. There are others, too, who have 
included wills promotion in their year’s 
program planning, but which are not 
recorded. 

Giving through wills is bringing added 
strength and support to all levels of 
church activity—local, conference, and 
world wide. 

Much of this increased support has 
been achieved through the cultivation 
and promotion work of the local church 
wills and legacies committees, and the 
leadership of conference directors of wills 
and legacies education. 


Objectives of the Committee 

Briefly stated, the objectives of the 
wills and legacies committee in the local 
church are to: 

1. Encourage people to make a will. 

2. Encourage people to make a will that 
“remembers the Church.” 

3. Encourage people to “remember the 
Church” at local, conference, and World 
Service levels in their will. 

A good wills emphasis program in the 
local church is achieved through a process 
of education, using some or all of the 
following means of reaching the adult 
and young adult groups: 

e Mailings and other distribution of 
literature. 

® Film showings. 

e Discussion meetings. 

® Church bulletin or newsletter para- 
graphs, articles, stencil inserts. 

e Sermons. 

® Correspondence. 

e Visitation. 

No attempt should be made by the 
committee to draw up wills for anyone, 
even if asked. All of the committee’s 
work should be in the direction of en- 
couraging and motivating members and 
friends of the church to make a will and 
to contact their !ocal trust officer or law- 
yer about these arrangements. 

The reward for the committee will be 
in the knowledge that they are contribut 
ing in an awakening to a larger, wider 
sense of stewardship and the joy of spirit 
that this brings, 

Committee members will also know 
that they are contributing to the personal 
benefit and future well-being of many 
families in stimulating them to think and 
act about making a will. 


How to Start a New Committee 
A complete planning kit is available 
without charge for the use of the pastor, 
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lay leader, or other persons interested in 
getting a new committee under way. 

The kit includes samples of the litera- 
ture, letterhead, interest cards, and other 
materials, plus a manual with step-by- 
step suggestions and helps for a 12-month 
wills program. 

This “starter” material and information 
can be obtained by writing directly to 
the address at the end of this column. 

Established committees which have 
been using the original kits, literature, 
and filmstrip for one or two years already 
will find fresh new materials for their 
continuing wills program in the Wills 
and Legacies Newsletters and in Pro- 
oram Resources on page 23 in this issue 
of Tut Metuoptst Story. 

All committee members should watch 
for and attend the wills and legacies 
workshops within their conference. At 
these sessions the materials being used 
are reviewed, new techniques are ex- 
plained, and methods for promoting the 
wills story more effectively are discussed. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests, and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: from Denver to Main 
Street, 2; Reaching the Unchurched, 
3-7; And What Are the Facts for 
Your Church?, 8; Program Re- 
sources, 28; General Conference 
Summary, 35-6; Tips for Leaders, 
38-9; The Dream that Grows, 42-3; 
Church Program Information, 51-6. 


Counseling for Christian vocations 
should not be limited to any one season 
of the year. But summer and fall do 
provide special opportunities for such a 
program. 

Church camps, assemblies, and _insti- 
tutes will almost surely involve some 
youth or youths from your church this 
summer. Remember that these experi- 
ences bring greatly widened horizons. 

Such summer programs draw a young 

person to consider his life ahead and how 
he can make it most useful. Many deci- 
sions for some form of church-related life 
work are reached at these summer youth 
events. 
* What of the youth from your church 
who comes home from camp or assembly 
this summer thinking hard about a par- 
ticular vocation? Will he find concern 
and help waiting at home, from you and 
his church? He will need this help! 


Nurture Spiritual Inspiration 


Here are some ways you can nurture 
spiritual inspiration and progress toward 
a decision made at a summer camp: 


1. With the co-operation of the Method- 
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ist Youth Fellowship council in your 
church and the pastor, plan a cookout, 
Coke party, or other get-together for 
those who went to youth assembly. (A 
separate get-together might be planned 
for the junior highs who are home from 
their camps.) 

At the cookout or other event encour- 

age talk about what each person gained 
from the assembly. Ask whether voca- 
tional goals were affected and if so, what 
the young persons are thinking now 
about their life work. 
2. Try to learn the needs of each young 
person in the light of this summer as- 
sembly or camp. You might do this in the 
group, especially if it is small, or privately 
afterwards. 

Has Frank come home with a new in- 
terest in becoming a minister? Does the 
pastor know this? How do Frank’s parents 
feel about this interest? Does his church- 
school teacher know? What openings for 
volunteer service in the community or 
the church program might help Frank 
and others like him keep growing and 
maturing in this interest? (See part two 
of Methodist Service Projects booklet, 
available for 15¢ a copy from the address 
at the end of this column, for ideas along 
this line.) 

3. Look for ways Frank can have fellow- 
ship with others of his age who are think- 
ing of church careers. 

In some annual conferences there are 
special retreats at the end of the summer 
on a subdistrict, district, or annual con- 
ference basis. Check for information re- 
garding such retreats with the chairman 
of your Conference Commission on 
Christian Vocations. His name should be 
listed in your conference journal. 


Use Resource Materials 
4. Be ready with the latest information 
and resources on Methodist church-re- 
lated vocations and on how a Christian 
chooses his life work. 

The Vocations Packet, recently made 
more valuable by addition of several new 
pieces of literature, will help you. The 
packet may be ordered from the address 
below for 50¢ each. Inchided in the 
packet is a copy of Methodist Service 
Projects, the basic directory of our church 
vocations. 

After interest is expressed or a decision 
is made for church-related service we 
often fail to give the help and encourage- 
ment which is needed. Nurture is not 
pressure. It is friendly, concerned guid- 
ance and support. It has to happen in 
the home church. 

You might make all the difference in 
whether nurture takes place or doesn’t! 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


METHODIST STORY BINDER 


Tue Metuopist Story 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 
Pastor’s binder. $1 each. 
Plain binder. $1 each. 


Send payment with order. 
Name 


Address 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me: 

The Nursery Child and Mission- 
ary Education (162-B). Free. 

The Kindergarten Child and Mis- 
sionary Education (163-B). 
Free. 

Missionary Education of Chil- 
dren in The Methodist ‘Church 
(160-B). Free. 

Missionary Materials for Use with 
Children 1960-61 (161-B). 
Free. 

—— Children’s Missionary 
(164-B). Free. 

—__ Missionary Materials for Youth 
1960-61 (2125-B). Free. 

—— Missionary Materials for Adults 
1960-61 (4401-B). Free. 

—__. Missionary Education Courses 
1960-61 (600-B). Free. 


Giving 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


SerRvVICE DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me: 

Leaflets and Booklets on Chris- 
tian Education in the Local 
Church 1960 (542-B). Free. 

—_ Recruiting and Training Church 
School Workers (745-B). Free. 

__. A Plan for Training Church 
Workers (746-B). Free. 

—__. Manual _ for Christian Workers’ 
Schools (700-B). Free. 

__. Home_ Study Courses 

Free. 

Courses for Bible Study (743-B). 
Free. 

Service Inventory Card (790-C). 
100 for 50¢. 


(702-B). 


A mount enclosed $ 


Name 


Address 


Please send payment with order. 





The Mission Program for 1960-64 


Long-range objectives of the mission- 
ary enterprise today are as our leaders 
stated them some 30 years ago: “to 
make the Lord Jesus Christ known to 
all peoples in all lands . . . to persuade 
them to become disciples . . . to gather 
them into churches . . . to promote 
World Christian fellowship . . . to 
bring to bear on all human life the 
spirit and principles of Christ.” 

The need is for a constant reapprais- 
al, not of objectives, but of methods of 
attaining these objectives. 

With half the world trying to adjust 
to newly-found political freedom, with 
a worldwide hunger for new status in 
trade and international life, with fear 
and distrust of armed and wealthy 
nations, and with actual hunger and 
distress among the have-not peoples, 
Christian missions are certain to be 
looked upon critically as to their mo- 
tives. At the same time, Christianity at 
its best was never more needed and 
never more acceptable than today. 

This situation, however, is not some- 
thing “going on overseas.” There are 
similar problems and pressures in our 
own land—yes, within our own par- 
ishes. 

Common problems of Americans 
and Asians and Africans include: 
rapid social and political change; new 
patterns of family life; the rapid in- 
crease of numbers in the human family, 
and the need for a growing food sup- 
ply; secularism and the breakdown of 
older religious and social mores; urban- 
ization; nationalism; racial and cultural 
clashes and blocks; the resurgence (in 
America, too) of non-Christian reli- 
gions; and the spread of communism as 
a near-religion. 

Dr. Engle, a minister of the Virginia Con- 
ference, has been general secretary of the 
Joint Section of Education and Cultivation 
in the Board of Missions since 1950. He 


will be one of the key leaders in the four- 
year missions program he outlines here. 
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J. A. Engle 


What has Christianity and The 
Methodist Church in particular, to say 
to these problems of our age? 


Study—then Witness 


As a part of this over-all study of 
world and local conditions facing the 
Church at the beginning of the new 
quadrennium, the Board of Missions 
has set forth a four-pronged program of 
study and analysis, followed by witness 
and service, and reaching into every 
local church. This will entail teaching 
by the pastor and other leaders; study 
by all groups and societies—including 
church-school lessons and sermons. 

“Our Mission Today,” as this em- 
phasis is named, calls for studies of : 


1. The Faith that Compels Us. What 
are the theological and other bases of 
the mission that sends us out to pro- 
claim the Gospel? 

2. The Factors that Confront Us. 
What are the new situations in society 
and in nations that require the Chris- 
tian message and Christian service? 
3. The Frontiers that Call Us. While 
the Christian ministry, to some extent, 
has gone out to most of our nation’s 
and the world’s geographic frontiers, 
what about the social, economic, and 
cultural frontiers? 


4. The Program that Unites Us in 
Witness and Service. Here we reap- 
praise the activities of the local church, 
and the missionary activities of the 
churches as committed by them to the 
Board of Missions. 

This fourth prong of the program— 
the action program based upon the 
conclusions and convictions of the 
other three—will include the local 
church’s efforts to develop personal 
and group spiritual life; to study parish 
and world needs; to strengthen the 
local church in its Christian witness 
and outreach, in its support of mission- 


ary enterprises at home and abroad, 
and to give of its sons and daughters 
for service under The Methodist 
Church. 

This study and appraisal, while it is 
committed to every church and to 
every member, is also to be pursued in 
each annual conference in 1961. 

The study will begin with confer- 
ence study teams who will carry on 
research and develop a teaching pro- 
gram within their own conference 
bounds. 

There will be orientation meetings 
of the conference team leaders in 1961, 
followed by each team’s, independent 
research and instruction. As a climax 
in 1962 or 1963 there will be three 
regional meetings, bringing the confer- 
ence findings into a united program. 

This “nationwide study to acquaint 
Methodist people with the validity and 
nature of the missionary enterprise” 
will be led by the Joint Section of Edu- 
cation and Cultivation of the Board of 
Missions. 

In all of these studies the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service, the Di- 
vision of National Missions, and the 
Division of World Missions—and their 
agencies within the annual conferences 
—will share. 


The Action Program 


Concurrent with the study-research- 
planning programs of the new quad 
rennium, will be the action program— 
“the program that unites us in witness 
and in service.” This is the action pro 
gram of the three administrative divi 
sions of the Board of Missions. 

The studies point to the mission of 
the church for all time and in the 
peculiar needs of our day. Time-hon- 
ored missions, in America and over- 
seas, are a major vehicle for carrying 
on the mission (the purpose) of the 
church. The study leads to action; the 
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CHURCHES This one is at Haverton, Pa. 


ONARY REINFORCEMENTS Commissioning cere- 


at annual board meeting. 


Methodist 


Study and Action 
at home and abroad 


mission leads to missionary service, 
missionary activities. 

The mission of the church unites 
every Methodist, every Christian in 
action (“missions”) at home and 
abroad. It is one mission everywhere; 
but, for convenience in administration, 
we divide missions into its phase with- 
in the United States and that outside 
our own land: home or national, for- 
eign or world. 

Similarly, the mission is the same 
for men and for women. But, for con- 
venience in organization and adminis- 
tration, the major service of Methodist 
women is through the Woman's Divi- 
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Methodist Prints: Fujihira 


LANDS OF DECISION We will strengthen the hand of this 


minister in Pakistan. 


books and magazines. 


Pedersen 


sion of Christian Service. The goals 
are the same for all. 

In the home and overseas action 
programs that follow below (as in the 
study program) the interests and plans 
of the WDCS are integrated with 
those of the Division of National Mis- 
sions and the Division of World Mis- 


sions. 


The Program Within the U.S.A. 


Action within the U.S.A. and its 

outlying possessions will consist of six 
definite goals in which the National 
and Woman’s Divisions have common 
concern: 
e To deepen an understanding on the 
part of Methodists and of all Ameri- 
cans that they live in a land where 
conditions make it a field needing the 
Gospel—a mission field—and stirring 
churches to do something about mak- 
ing America Christian. 
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THE PRINTED WORD We will distribute more Scriptures, 


e To develop Methodism’s Christian 
Witness in Hawaii, so that those 
islands may become a pattern for a 
Christian community—a Christian pat- 
tern for groping new states elsewhere. 
e To help win Puerto Rico to Christ 
and his way of life. At the moment 
these are “islands of decision,” and a 
great people are seeking freedom from 
social, religious, and economic pres- 
sures. Will we help them? 

e To help Methodism expand its min- 
istry to America: in new churches, 
added personnel, increased meeting of 
physical and spiritual needs. If the 
Methodist population grows as the 
total American population is now grow- 
ing, there will be needed each year 338 
new church buildings to house 500 
persons each, plus educational and 
residential buildings; plus hundreds of 
additional ministers and teachers. 

e To adapt the resources and the pro- 
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Four New 
‘Lands of Decision’ 


gram of local parishes and of confer- 
ences, as needs may require, to the 
changes that come with expanding or 
shifting populations. 

e To strengthen the Methodist wit- 
ness and service in Alaska—especially 
to support the building and develop- 
ment and maintenance of Alaska 
Methodist University and of the 
churches and hospitals there. 

“The real tragedy in America today 
is that we have a crucial mission field 
at our very door and at a time in his- 
tory when the influence of the United 
States could shape the destiny of the 
world. For better or for worse, Ameri- 
ca has become the largest ‘glass house’ 
in the world—with everyone looking in 
the window.” 

So spoke the Rev. W. Vernon Mid- 
dleton recently. And he went on to 
speak of the place of some of these 
1960-64 mission projects in meeting 
this situation: 

“If we believe that the message of 
the Gospel is essential for the well- 
being of every individual, we must be 
prepared to make every sacrifice in 
order to provide the necessary churches 
for this expanding population.” 

One of the critical areas of need in 
this day is the inner city. 

From many of these communities 
Protestant churches have retreated. 
Many of these people belong to the 
unschooled and economically poor 
groups of society and a highly educated 
ministry is not always congenial. The 
church must take a new and sincere 
look at its opportunities and begin to 
develop a strategy of service to the 
inner City. 

The majority of Methodist churches 
are in areas called “town and country.” 
Here one finds not only the farmer, 
but also the miner, the immigrant, 
the dispossessed. Methodism must 
mobilize forces to meet the varied 
needs of these rural people. 

At this point in history when Ameri- 
ca is engaged in an all-out struggle 
with an anti-theistic ideolagy, we must 
clean our own house in order to make 
our message effective throughout the 
world. This is true especially of our 
treatment of minorities. 

“The Division of National Missions 
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carries a heavy responsibility for min- 
istering to all minority groups. We 
must not only speak for them and help 
them obtain full citizenship rights, but 
we must earnestly endeavor to help in- 
still in them moral and spiritual pas- 
sion for righteousness and peace and 
brotherhood. 

“Fortunately in our fiftieth state, 
Hawaii, we have a pattern for brother- 
hood and peace, and we must continue 
to strengthen the Protestant witness in 
this great land of opportunity.” 

The basic struggle going on in the 
world today is for the minds and souls 
of men. Ideas do have consequences, 
and it is the task of the church to pay 
the price to win this battle of ideas. 

“The home mission forces do not 
become a substitute for the work of 
the local church, but they are instru- 
ments by means of which the local 
church extends its ministry to the 
farther bounds of its parish.” 


The Program Across the Seas 


In the quadrennium just closed 
(1956-60), the Board of Missions 
noted four areas of its work overseas 
where men were especially eager for 
the “Good News’—Korea, Bolivia, the 
Belgian Congo, and Sarawak. (See the 
April Mernuopist Srory, page 14.) 
These continue to be “Lands of De- 
cision.” 

But the Spirit has been at work 
among other people as well. Emphasis 
now will shift to four other lands 
where there is also need, and oppor- 
tunity and peculiar challenge. 

These lands and people also need 
your understanding, prayers, support 
through missionary personnel and your 
gifts: 

Pakistan is a new Moslem nation 
that now permits the preaching of the 
Christian faith. There are 50,000 
Methodists here among many million 
Moslems. The church is ready to ad- 
vance if new missionaries can be sent 
and some of her own promising young 
men can be given training for the min- 
istry. Pakistan is ready for the Gospel! 

The 
someone has called the “three Chinas” 
that dividedly face the world today. 

Of this largest of Oriental groups, 
some 650 million are on the mainland, 
ruled by communists; 13 million are in 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, fearful of 
tomorrow; while some 10 million Chi- 
nese exiles or emigrants (or their chil- 


Chinese in Dispersion as 


dren)—live elsewhere in southeastern 
Asia or on the Pacific islands. 

These 23 million Chinese outside 
mainland China are peculiarly open to 
the Gospel. They can be won to Christ 
if the effort is made to reach and serve 
them in their search for some sure 
foundation. Who knows but, in a 
brighter tomorrow, these exiles will re- 
turn to their China homeland bearing 
the Gospel message. 

Southern Rhodesia is in a vital spot 
in the multi-racial issue that is to the 
forefront in all Africa. But in South- 
ern Rhodesia there is promise of a 
partnership between the Africans and 
the whites and an avoidance of the 
extremes that have harassed the Union 
of South Africa. The 75-year-old Meth- 
odist Church in Southern Rhodesia 
can contribute much to better race re- 
lations on the continent if she can 
have the men and resources to train 
Africans for leadership. 

Argentina is today one of the most 
progressive republics in South Ameri- 
ca, and Methodism has a place of 
trust and honor there. Its Methodist 
Publishing House produces Christian 
literature for the whole continent; its 
Union Theological Seminary prepares 
pastors and leaders for the same area; 
and its Methodist Church is ready to 
take long strides forward, given added 
missionary personnel and funds to ex- 
pand its churches and institutions. 


The Need for Literature 

The great struggle today in many 
regions is who will reach the minds of 
men and with what ideologies. 

In the early days of the missionary 
enterprise this was done _ largely 
through the spoken word—in sermon 
and class. Then, as education became 
more general and the Bible became 
available in national tongues, the writ- 
ten word grew in importance. 

Within recent decades the spread of 
education and the surge of millions to 
learn to read have given new value 
to the printed word as a means of 
teaching—this while radio, motion pic- 
tures and television also are planting 
new ideas in the minds of men. 

As Methodism moves forward in its 
mission program, it envisions growing 
use overseas of all mass communication 
media, including audio-visual aids. 
And it projects a publishing advance, 
to produce more books and periodicals, 
religious and secular. 
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1960 actions that affect local program 


Here we lift out General Conference 
actions that are significant for program 
building and church organization at the 
local level. 

This summary is not intended as a 
comprehensive news report. For news of 
General Conference, see Christian Advo- 
cate for May 11 and 25 and Together for 
July. 

General Conference considered 2,729 
proposals and acted upon 334 committee 
reports and a dozen or more special re- 
ports. These actions will be reflected in 
the 1960 Discipline, when published, 
and in statements to be issued from time 
to time by Methodist boards and agen- 
cies. 


Quadrennial Program 
Home rule is the key point in the pro- 
gram for 1960-64. 
“Jesus Christ Is Lord” is the title of 
the program statement developed by com- 
mittee. Its key points: “Let us serve 


In evangelistic outreach. 

By recruiting youths and adults. 

Through Christian social relations. 

In public and private morality. 

Through Christian brotherhood. 

In our industrial life. 

By intensifying our missionary obedi- 

ence. 

By becoming faithful stewards. 

Specifically called for are the starting 
of new church schools and establishing 
one new church every 22 hours. It pro- 
poses as the first step “that the quadren- 
nium begin with a concerted effort 
throughout the church to lift the level 
of World Service giving.” 

Development of specific activities to 
reach the objectives is left with the 
Council of Bishops and all of the annual 
conferences. 
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We know that our share in the evangelization 
of the world must be accomplished in this genera- 


tion. 


Ours is the message: His is the victory. Ours is 
the responsibility to tell the Story through word 
and life; His is the promise that so long as Heaven 
and earth remain, this Word of His shall not pass 


away. 


And this must ever be the heart of our faith 
and of our proclamation to the world: Christ is 
risen. He is risen indeed! 


Benevolences 


World Service 

The church-wide goal for World Serv- 
ice is $15 million a year (compared with 
$12,200,000 in the past four years). 

Apportionments for the annual con- 
ferences, totaling $15 million, were voted 
and will be presented for action by each 
annual conference as it meets. Increases 
in conference apportionments range from 
3 to 50 per cent. 

There have been small readjustments 
in the percentage of the World Service 
dollar assigned for various causes. 

One new cause has been added to 
World Service: Negro education (1.83 
per cent). This item will supplement the 
Race Relations Day offerings in meeting 
critical needs of our colleges for Negroes. 
Special help will go to those in danger of 
losing accreditation. 

American University, which last quad- 
rennium received $100,000 a year for 
general purposes and $250,00 a year to 
found its School of International Service, 
now will get a single grant of $250,000 
a year. 


Advance Specials 


There is no change in provisions for 
General or Conference Advance Specials. 
General Advance Specials will be applied 
to projects in world missions, national 
missions and overseas relief. 


One Greot Hour 

One Great Hour of Sharing becomes 
a churchwide Methodist offering, taking 
the place of the Week of Dedication of- 
fering. The date is the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, Mar. 12 in 1961. 

One Great Hour is an interdenomina- 
tional appeal directed primarily toward 
overseas relief. 

For Methodists, a major part of the 
One Great Hour offering will go for re- 


—from the Episcopal Address, signed by all 
bishops and delivered by Bishop W. C. Martin 


lief through the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief. Another share will 
continue the support formerly given 
through the Week of Dedication to the 
program of Crusade Scholarships. Other 
shares of the offering will support the in- 
terdenominational ministry to servicemen 
overseas and provide for certain capital 
funds needs in national missions. 

The period of spiritual enrichment. 
during the first week of Lent will con- 
tinue under leadership of the Board of 
Evangelism. 


Other Special Offerings 
There is no change in provision for 
other churchwide special offerings. 


Television-Radio Ministry 
Formerly called “Television Ministry,” 
this fund now is to provide religious pro- 
grams for radio as well as television. It 
continues as a World Service Special. 

1960 action has clarified the right of 
annual conferences and churches to set 
goals for themselves for the Television- 
Radio Ministry. 


Higher Education 
Last quadrennium’s Emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education becomes an in- 
tegral part of the educational program. 
General Conference has asked the an- 
nual conferences to set goals in the range 
of $1 to $1.50 per member for Methodist 
colleges and from 30 to 50 cents a mem- 
ber for Wesley Foundations. 


Interdenominational Co-operation 

As Methodist contributions to the work 
of the National Council of Churches and 
World Council of Churches, $512,917 a 
year is asked. 

This is an increase of 36 per cent over 
the Interdenominational Co-operation 
Fund askings of 1956-60. It is made 
necessary by the enlargement of col- 
operative programs and by rising costs. 
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Special Days 

Changes in special days with offering 
are noted above. There are two changes 
in the special days without offering. 

Ministry Sunday. This new special 
day is to be observed on the Sunday of 
or preceding Aldersgate Day (May 21 in 
1961). 

It was requested by the Department of 
Ministerial Education of the Board of 
Education as a day to lift up the signifi- 
cance of the ministry. It will be used espe- 
cially for interesting young persons in the 
ministry as a vocation. 

World Order Sunday. Authority was 
given for a change in the date of World 
Order Sunday, although it will not take 
effect this year. 


The Commissions 


Christian Social Concerns 

The big commission change is that 
the commission formerly known as 
“Christian Social Relations” has been 
rechristened “Christian Social Concerns” 
and made mandatory. 

Organization, including its three sug- 
gested committees, is much as in the 
1956 Discipline. Program will be de- 
veloped by a general Board of Christian 
Social Concerns with divisions corres- 
ponding to the local committees. 

New names for the commission’s com- 
mittees are: “Temperance, Health and 
Welfare”; “Peace and World Order”; and 
“Human Relations and Economic Af- 
fairs.” 

Membership on the commission is to 
consist of at least four persons and as 
many as the quarterly conference de- 
termines. Ex officio members are the pas- 
tor, lay leader, WSCS chairman of 
Christian social relations, MYF Christian 
citizenship chairman, and the hospital 
and homes steward. 


Missions 

The composition and work of the com- 
mission on missions continues as in the 
past. 

Two additions have been made in com- 
mission membership: a second youth 
member (in addition to the MYF Chris- 
tian outreach chairman) and the hospitals 
and homes steward. 


Education 

Additions to commission membership 
are a second youth representative and 
the secretary of stewardship. Members at 
large are to be not fewer than three. 

Provisions for the local educational 
program have been restated and will 
warrant study when the new Discipline 
and commission manual are out. The 
most noticeable change is in the upper 
age limit for the youth division (includ- 
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ing the MYF). It has been reduced from 
23 to 21. 

There is extensive revision of the 
youth program at the national level (see 
pages 37-8). 

Added to the commission’s responsi- 
bility is to be the local representative of 
Christian higher education. It is charged 
with informing the congregation concern- 
ing church-related colleges and universi- 
ties and Wesley Foundations. It is to rec- 
ommend financial support of the institu- 
tions to the commission on stewardship 
and finance. 


Stewardship and Finance 

Work of the commission on steward- 
ship and finance is virtually unchanged, 
but there are some changes in member- 
ship. 

The chairman of the commission on 
missions no longer is an ex officio mem- 
ber of this commission. Tlowever, the 
chairman of the official board has been 
added, along with one representative of 
Methodist Men. The official board is to 
elect three or more members at large. 

The title of the director of stewardship 
has been changed to, “secretary of stew- 
ardship.” His functions are unchanged. 

Budgeting provisions (£266 in the 
1956 Discipline) have been spelled out 
in greater detail. The commission is made 
clearly responsible for providing for be- 
nevolences, though proposals still will be 
initiated by the commission on missions. 
The commission on stewardship and fi- 
nance is to present its budget recom- 
mendations to the official board for final 
adoption. 


Membership and Evangelism 

While the commission on membership 
and evangelism has the same basic task 
as before, there are a number of changes 
in the detail of its work. 

Among ex officio members of the com- 
mission, the chairman of the commission 
on missions is dropped. Added are the 
membership secretary of the church and 
a representative of Methodist Men (not 
necessarily the president). 

The membership cultivation superin- 
tendent of the church school replaces the 
church-school superintendent as a mem- 
ber of this commission. 

The committee on church rolls is dis- 
continued and in its place there is to be 
one person as membership secretary, 
elected by the official board. In charges 
containing more than one church, the 
law now calls for a separate membership 
roll for each church. 

Regulations governing the dropping 
of names from the church rolls have been 
tightened. In addition, the commission 
on membership and evangelism is di- 
rected to have a committee to reactive 
negligent members. 


The annual review of membership 
rolls is coupled with the attempt to reac- 
tivate members and to persuade those 
who have moved away to transfer mem 
bership. 

Henceforth a person resident in the 
community may be dropped from the 
church rolls only at his own written re 
quest or after five years of effort to reac- 
tivate him. A non-resident whose address 
is known may be dropped at his written 
request or after five years of effort to get 
him to transfer to another church. 

Persons whose addresses are not known 
may be dropped by quarterly conference 
action after two years of effort to locat« 
them (including reading the names from 
the pulpit.) 


Worship 

This commission continues optional. 
There is no change in its structure or 
function. 

A commission on worship will want to 
join in the churchwide experiment with 
the new Book of Worship. Revisions in 
the order of worship and in various rituals 
have been proposed by the general Com- 
mission on Worship. These were received 
by the General Conference for four years 
of study and testing in use. 


Other Local Units 


Audio-Visual Committee 


New is the provision for an audio- 
visual committee if one is desired. If 
formed, it is set up by the commission on 
education in co-operation with the other 
commissions. 

The suggested membership is at least 
one person from each commission and 
one each from the council of children’s 
workers and the WSCS. 

The committee shall counsel all com- 
missions in the selection, purchase and 
use of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment. It is also to evaluate and recom 
mend for viewing and listening television 
and radio programs relating to the work 
of the church. 

Where the committee is not practical, 
one person may be appointed by the com 
mission on education as audio-visua! 
counselor. 


Hospitals and Homes Steward 

One of the elected stewards is to b: 
designated by the official board as “hos 
pitals and homes steward.” 

This steward becomes a representativ: 
of Methodist institutions of healing an«! 
care. Where the optional committee on 
hospitals and homes is established, he b« 
comés its chairman. 

The hospitals and homes steward au 
tomaticaly becomes a member of th« 
commission on missions and the com 
mission on Christian social concerns. 
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Methodist Youth Setup Gets New Look 


Changing times call for new 
methods and _ organization. 
Here’s what General Conference 
has done to make our youth pro- 
grams more effective. 


by Joseph W. Bell 


Progress demands change. Changes 
are taking place in the program and 
organization of Methodist youths and 
students on the national level. 

The 1960 General Conference has 
approved plans for two national self- 
directing organizations, the National 
Conference of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship and the National Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment. 

The National Conference of Meth- 
odist Youth, in existence since unifica- 
tion, has been dissolved officially. Cor- 
relation of youth and student work 
will be carried out on the national staff 
level and through joint meetings of the 
councils of the two organizations. 

After unification of The Methodist 
Church, the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth was organized (with 
antecedents in the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church) for the purpose of 
bringing together on the national level 
the youth and student leadership and 
interests of the church. 

All boards and agencies of the 
church interested in young churchmen 
were involved in the organization, 
with close ties to the youth and student 
departments of the General Board of 
Education. 
~The NCMY has sought to be a 
voice of Methodist youths and stu- 
dents, speaking with clarity of con- 
science on contemporary issues, mat- 
ters of church policy, and the great 
concerns of the Christian faith. 

As a national organization, NCMY 
has carried on special projects, includ- 
Mr. Bell is director of the Youth Depart- 
ment in Division of the Local Church, 


General Board of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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ing a quarterly devotional booklet, 
Power; a semi-monthly news magazine, 
Concern; and a quadrennial national 
convocation of Methodist youths and 
students. 

The National Conference also spear- 
headed interest in certain specific 
areas, for instance, work camps of 
evangelism, UN-Washington Semi- 
nars, and similar projects, which have 
become a part of the regular stream of 
youth and student work. 


Three Groups Since 1952 
Prior to 1952, there had been an in- 


creasing amount of emphasis on two 
sections of the National Conference of 
Methodist | Youth—the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship section and the 
Methodist Student Movement section. 
These groups developed _ strategic 
places in the life of the organization. 

Therefore, the General Conference 
of 1952 approved legislation which 
designated really three organizations: 
the National Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship Commission and the National 
Methodist Student Commission as 
well as the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth. 

The first two groups have been meet- 
ing annually to consult with the staff 
of all the boards and agencies about 
the youth and student work of the 
church. The personnel of the two com- 
missions would then become the Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Youth. 

Since 1952 the importance of these 
two commissions has grown consider- 
ably. A consultation in 1957 and the 
meetings of these three organizations 
in 1958 indicated that more time and 
attention were needed for their work. 

This consultation led to actions by 
both of the commissions and then by 
the National Conference in August, 
1958, for two national, self-directing 
organizations—one for the Methodist 
Student Movement and one for the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

Councils of these three groups 
worked on documents and next steps 


which were reported to the three or- 
ganizations in their August, 1959, 
meetings, at Purdue University. 

This action more definitely estab- 
lished the two commissions as nation- 
al, self-directing organizations for MYF. 
The action led toward official dissolu- 
tion of the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth as such at the Gen- 
eral Conference just concluded. 

These steps have been taken 
through close co-operation of the vari- 
ous organizations and general agencies 
involved, including the youth and stu- 
dent departments of the General Board 
of Education. 


Purpose of NCMYF 


The National Conference of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship purposes 
“to provide an organization in which 
senior high youths, older youths, and 
adult workers with youths come to- 
gether on the national level to make 
the life and mission of the church 
more meaningful in the experiences of 
youth.” 

The organization “shall be spon- 
sored by the Division of the Local 
Church of the General Board of Edu- 
cation with the co-operation of the 
boards and agencies of The Methodist 
Church which have an interest in 
youth work.” 

For administrative purposes, the or- 
ganization will be related to the Youth 
Department of the Division of the 
Local Church. 

The National Conference of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship will be 
composed of the conference youth 
presidents, several conference directors 
of youth work, youth members of gen- 
eral boards, and staff personnel from 
boards and agencies which have an in- 
terest in youth work. 

Specifically, the group, meeting an- 
nually, will help to evaluate and inter- 
pret the program of the MYF for 
senior high and older youth and make 
recommendations to all groups, agen- 
cies, and boards in the church which 
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work with youth. This will involve 
particularly the Youth Department of 
the Division of the Local Church and 
the Department of Youth Publications 
of the Editorial Division. 

NCMYF may initiate and support 
special plans and projects on the na- 
tional level. It will provide for the free 
expression of the convictions of Meth- 
odist youths on issues vital to them, 
strengthening youth’s participation in 
the ecumenical youth program. 


Purpose of NCMSM 


The National Conference of the 
Methodist Student Movement will 
meet annually for fellowship, evalua- 
tion, and program planning in areas 
that relate to student work. 

NCMSM will be composed of the 
presidents of state or similar geograph- 
ical region student organizations, with 
some state and area directors of student 
work, the staff of the Department of 
College and University Religious Life 
of the General Board of Education 
(Division of Educational Institutions), 
student members of the general boards 
and other agencies, and the staff re- 
sponsible for student work of other 
general Methodist agencies. 

The organization will have free op- 
portunity to participate creatively in 
planning the church’s program by 
making recommendations to all the 
boards and agencies of the church, and 
through student members of the gen- 
eral boards and agencies, and through 


fellowship with the staff members. 

“Youths” and “students” are particu- 
lar members of The Methodist Church 
with particular needs, interests, and 
problems. Every local church is re- 
lated to both youths and students. 

The youth program of the local 
church takes into account not only 
junior high, senior high, and post-high 
working young people, but also its 
college students wherever they are. 

The Methodist student program on 
the campuses of America’s universities 
and colleges will welcome the young 
people from the local churches in 
order to help make their college life 
more meaningful. 

These two new national organiza- 
tions, therefore, simply represent de- 
veloping needs of these two phases of 
responsibility in the life of the church. 


Will Be a Correlated Program 


Just as many local churches must 
correlate their work with youths and 
college students, so the Youth Depart- 
ment and the Depaytment of College 
and University Religious Life in the 
General Board of Education must 
meet, through a joint staff on youth 
and student work, to correlate their 
work, giving particular emphasis to 
areas of mutual concern. 

At least once each year this joint 
staff will meet with the council of of- 
ficers and adult advisers of the national 
Conference of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship and of the National Con- 


ference of the Methodist Student 
Movement. 

Those attending will review the pro 
gram and activities of these organiza 
tions, discuss needs and trends in 
youth and student work, correlate ef 
forts of mutual interest and concern, 
and nominate youth and student mem 
bers to the general boards of th« 
church, from nominations submitted 
by the two national organizations. 

Thus, that which has been repre 
sented by the National Conference of! 
Methodist Youth, which has sought to 
bring together the youth and student 
streams of the life of the church, will 
be continued in these two organizations 
and in joint meetings of leaders. 

Each organization will continue to 
express convictions on issues of the day 
and assist in the planning of the youth 
and student programs of the church. 

Many of the projects of the National 
Conference of Methodist Youth will 
be continued, including its publica- 
tions, Power and Concern, and its 
quadrennial Convocation of Methodist 
Youth which will be a project of the 
National Conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. 

The National Conference of the 
Methodist Student Movement will 
meet June 14-19, 1960, at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in Columbia, Mo. The 
National Conference of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship will meet Aug. 15- 
20, 1960, at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 


versity in Lincoln, Neb. 


TIPS FOR LEADERS 


or 


How to Be a Committee Chairman and Sleep Nights 


by Michael Daves 


So, you’ve been elected. Congratula- 
tions! 

It’s an honor to know that your fellow 
workers put so much faith in you. But 
any position of leadership always carries 
with it a great burden—as you'll find out, 
if you haven’t already. 

Leadership is a hard job—whether 
in church, school, or social organizations. 
There’s nothing particularly romantic 
about committee meetings. Just plain 


Mr. Daves is pastor at Addison, Tex. 
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work. If you’re like most leaders, you’re 
wondering how you can perform your 
task effectively. Perhaps you’ve even 
spent some sleepless hours worrying 
about it. 

Well, here are some tips that may 
help you get some sleep—and be a good 
leader. 

1. Create a Postive Atmosphere. 

In other words, make the sun shine. 
As the group leader, you are in a better 
position to set the stage than anyone else. 


If you maintain a radiant and cheerful 
attitude, chances are good that the group 
will reflect your attitude. On the other 
hand, if you are grumpy and grouchy, 
you may find yourself faced with th 
same. Your group will tend to make th« 
same reaction that you do as their leader. 
That’s called empathy. 

You can see illustrations of this at a 
football game when people grimace when 
a player is hurt. Or, in a committee meet- 
ing when members are nervous because 
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the chairman is drumming loudly on the 
desk. The Golden Rule is always good 
everywhere—and especially in meetings. 

You should also consider other things 
in creating a positive atmosphere. Look 
around you. The room in which you are 
meeting will certainly influence the 
climate. Is it somber and gray? Are the 
chairs uncomfortable? Is their insufficient 
ventilation? If the surroundings are not 
conducive to comfort, then you had bet- 
ter move to another room. 

It’s also a good idea to give members of 
the committee an opportunity to talk 
with one another before and after the 
meeting. It usually is true, as the old 
song has it, “the more we get together, 
the happier we'll be.” 

When your committee members meet 
informally a feeling of oneness is estab- 
lished and business goes more smoothly. 
So, if the meeting is scheduled for 7:30, 
try to arrive 15 minutes earlier and visit. 
A wonderful rapport can be established 
this way. 

2. Stimulate a Difference of Opinion. 

This tip is contradictory to making the 
sun shine. But rain, as well as sunshine, 
helps growth. In every group, there 
should be healthy differences of opinion. 
If there’s not, rigor mortis has set in. 

Often people go along with an idea not 
because they are convinced, but because 
they do not wish to be negative. The re- 
sult is after the vote is over and it’s time 


for action, they support the program with 
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1. POSITIVE ATMOSPHERE 


2. NEGATIVE THINKING 


3. TRAFFIC COP 


little enthusiasm or only halfheartedly. 

If you’re on your toes, you won't let 
the group have only an artificial unanim- 
ity. You'll point out the power of nega- 
tive thinking. You'll bring out facts the 
group has overlooked. You'll marshall 
opposing arguments and ask the commit- 
tee to refute them. The leader should do 
anything within the limits of good 
diplomacy that will cause other members 
to think and re-think their conclusions. 
3. Guide the Discussion. 

“Anchor the subject before it drifts out 
to sea,” advised an experienced leader. 
Good advice. Nothing is any easier than 
to get off the subject—unless it is never 
to get on the subject in the first place. 

We all have a tendency to wander 
into side issues. The discussion leader is 
like a traffic cop in the sense that he must 
stop certain traffic. If he doesn’t, he soon 
finds himself in the midst of a traffic jam. 

How to guide the discussion? Asking 
questions is a good device. To extend our 
metaphor, the question is like a cop’s 
whistle. It signals us to move on. A ques- 
tion challenges thinking and imagina- 
tion, inviting us to pursue a different 
facet of the problem. Or, when the dis- 
cussion is “drifting out to sea,” you can 
remind the members in a friendly, yet 
firm, fashion that they should stay on the 
subject. 

4. Encourage the Non-Christian. 
Many leaders ask, “How can I get 


6. LET YOURSELF BE LED 


them to say something?” Some have a 
simple solution. They ask Mr. Silence a 
question in the hopes of drawing him 
into the discussion. But this technique 
is packed with dynamite and may have 
the opposite effect. The person might be 
embarrassed by being “put on the spot,” 
and his absence might be conspicuous at 
future meetings. 

The leader must realize that there are 
many reasons for non-paiticipation in a 
discussion—lack of confidence, fear of 
being rejected, emotional detachment, to 
name only a few. Before attempting to 
bring anyone into the discussion, reasons 
for his silence should be examined care- 
fully. Then a technique suiting the prob- 
lem can be developed. For example, if 
the non-participant is afraid of rejection, 
everyone can make a special effort to 
make him feel at home. 

5. Discourage the Overly-aggressive. 

Usually there’s a bulldozer on every 
committee. He’s probably unaware of his 
aggressiveness, he plows under the other 
members and creates tension. As with the 
non-participant, the leader must be care- 
ful in dealing with the bulldozer. Yet he 
must be dealt with for the sake of the 
group. 

If nothing is done about the overly- 
aggressive, democratic procedure soon is 
disrupted. The overly-aggressive is a per- 
son who needs to be understood, rather 
than condemned. Giving him a position 
of responsibility, such as taking notes or 
heading a sub-committee, will help him 
fulfill his needs without sacrificing 
group democracy. 

A more direct approach is simply to 
say, “I appreciate your views on the sub- 
ject, but perhaps we should hear from 
someone else.” Then shift the conversa- 
tion to another willing member. 

6. Prepare to Be Led Yourself. 

The test of a good leader is whether 
or not the committee can function with- 
out him. The common tendency (some- 
times the fault of the chairman) of many 
committees is to let the chairman func- 
tion as the committee. He presents the 
arguments, resolves the conflicts and im- 
plements the plans. When this happens, 
the purpose of group action is lost. 

To guard against a committee-of-one, 
you must continually remind your group 
by word and deed that they are leaders, 
too. Each member has a responsibility in 
planning, and everyone has equal rights. 
Try to direct the conversation away from 
yourself. 

Except in very large meetings, requir- 
ing people to address the chair in order 
to gain the floor inhibits free communica- 
tion and focuses attention upon the 
chairman. As with government, the dis- 
cussion leader who “governs least, gov- 
erns best.” 
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For the utmost in convenience, 
utility, and beauty, use the 


Methodist Weekly 
Chureh Bulletin Service 


HE Metuopist Weekly Church Bulletin Service 
"1h a the utmost in convenience. You simply 
subscribe to the service and every month, with no 
more effort on your part, you receive new and beau- 
tiful bulletins for each Sunday at minimum cost. 
The Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin Service 
offers the utmost in utility. Printed on paper ideally 
suited for mimeographing, multilithing, or multi- 
graphing, the bulletins may be obtained with or 
without a message on page four. These messages are 
Methodist-centered—planned to link your church 
with the onward-moving Methodist Church through- 
out the world. Pages two and three are blank for 
printing the order of the service and announcements. 


To help the minister plan his sermons, an advance 
catalog which lists the general subjects of each of 
the year’s bulletins is sent to him. The catalog also a 
lists the Methodist board or agency from which in- 
formation on the subject is available. 

To give you the utmost in beauty, the illustrations 
have been chosen from paintings, photographs, and 
kodachromes, and skillfully lithographed in two con- 
trasting colors. The Christmas, Palm Sunday, and 
Easter bulletins are in four colors. Matching pieces 
for Easter and Christmas are available. 


Subscribe today and begin taking advantage of 
the Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin Service—a 
good way to relieve your mind of one more worri- 
some detail, because these handsome bulletins 
arrive one month in advance, regularly and without 
fail! Minimum order, 50 per Sunday. Order in 
multiples of 50 per week. Order 60 days in advance. 
(AP) per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 
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WRITE R Order from the Store serving you 
FREE Glens Atlanta 3 @ Baltimore 3 @ Boston 16 @ Chicago 11 @ Cincinnati 2 
: ' Dallas 1 @ Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 @ Los Angeles 29 @ Nashville 3 
Just fill out this coupon and we'll New York 11 @ Pittsburgh 30 @ Portland 5 @ Richmond 16 @ San Francisco 2 
send you, free, a copy of our Bulletin 
Catalog for 1960. Lists all the general Please send me, free, the Church Bulletin Catalog. 
subjects for all of this year’s bulletins. 
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A Three-Point Program for Methodist Men 


& eum Total enlistment 


emu Recruitment 
of ministers 


mmm Church extension 


As Methodist Men plan this year 
they should keep’in mind that they 
need to plan for the new quadren- 
nium as well as for the new year. 

Three points are set forth for Meth- 
odist Men in 1960-64 by the General 
Board of Lay Activities: 

e Total enlistment of all adult male 
members of each local church. 

e Continuing focus upon recruitment 
for the ministry. 

e An intensified effort in church ex- 
tension. 

Let us consider each of these: 


Total Enlistment 


The individual man should be en- 
listed for a deeper commitment in 
recognition of the stewardship of all 
of life. He should be asked to sub- 
scribe to practices of worship and de- 
votion that will enrich his Christian 
experience and the experiences of 
those whom he contacts daily. 

The individual must be led into a 
deeper awareness of the responsibility 
of church membership. 

A full enlistment of men in the 
program of the church (as outlined 
in the 1956 Discipline, {] 292) is 
necessary in order to sustain an active 
participation and interest in the 
church on the part of these men. 


Recruitment for the Ministry 
There must be continued focus 
upon recruitment for the ministry. 
"hrough Conference Boards of Lay 
\ctivities and other related agencies, 
Vlethodist Men should recruit and 
provide financial support for a mini- 

mum of 500 young men each year. 
Each Methodist Men club should 
\old at least one meeting annually in 
vhich there is an emphasis upon the 
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ministry. Selected young men should 
be invited to attend as guests. 

Methodist Men should include a 
discussion group in lay retreats and 
workshops beamed directly to young 
men who have evidenced an interest 
in the ministry. These young men 
should be invited to such retreats and 
workshops as guests of Methodist 
Men, upon the recommendation of 
local church leadership. 


Church Extension 


There needs to be an intensified ef- 
fort in church extension. This can 
and is being done through programs 
variously designated as Builders Clubs, 
One Thousand Clubs, and Bishop’s 
Prospectors. 

These organizations encourage in- 
dividuals to contribute $10 per call 
for a maximum of three calls in any 
one year for building new churches. 

On the national level Methodist 
Men should seek to enlist a minimum 
of 100,000 men, providing $3,000,000 
annually for this imperative need. 

Each local Methodist Men club 
should establish a minimum goal of 
one church builder for every five men. 


Monthly Program Topics 
1960-61 


June: “Charting the Course” 
This program will deal with the con- 
cerns of Jurisdictional Conferences. 


Jury: “Employing God’s Word” 

The 1956 Discipline ({ 291.3) pro- 
vides that an objective of Methodist Men 
is “To promote personal evangelism, es- 
pecially among men and boys.” This 
program will deal with the use of the 
“Marked New Testament.” 


Aucust: “An Extra Ministry” 

From the beginning the Methodist 
Men’s Hour has been produced as an 
“extra ministry.” This program will deal 
with the participation of Methodist Men 
in this national project. 


Sepremser: “Extraordinary Men” 

It has been said that one machine can 
replace 50 ordinary men, but 50 ma- 
chines cannot replace one extraordinary 
man in this age of automation. This 
statement gives the basis for this program 
which will deal with characteristics of 
some extraordinary men. 


Octoser: “Refusing the Immature” 
This program will call for every Meth- 
odist Men organization to take a careful 
look at the total operation within the 
club. It is designed to lead Methodist 
Men to refuse the immature in their 
purposes, programs, and projects. 


Novemser: “Selective Hearing” 

In Mark 4:24 a part of the passage 
reads, “Take heed what you hear. . .” 
This program will deal with selective 
hearing in an age when there is constant 
tumult of voices clamoring for attention. 


Decemser: “Stewardship—Not Stew!” 

Christian stewardship should: be at 
the heart of the Christmas observance. 
The “stew” that possesses us in frenzied 
activities has led to a prostitution of the 
Christmas message. This program will 
deal with the proper focus. 


January: “Insuring the Future” 

In keeping with a function of Meth- 
odist Men as outlined in § 292 in the 
1956 Discipline, Methodist Men will be 
reminded of their responsibility to recruit 
and assist worthy young people for Chris- 
tian vocations. 


Fesruary: “Let’s Forget About Money” 

Many churches will be planning their 
annual every-members canvass at this 
time. A major emphasis of the EMC 
provides for a concentration upon a re- 
sponse to the program rather than secur- 
ing pledges to a budget. This program 
will be beamed to this emphasis. 


Marcu: “Christian Outreach” 

Methodist Men are charged with 
having less interest in missionary con- 
cerns than the women of the church. 
This program is designed to enlarge the 
vision of Methodist Men in terms of 
broader Christian concern. 


Aprit: “Power to Become” 

John 1:12 reads, “But to all who re- 
ceived him, who believed in his name, he 
gave power to become . . .” In this Easter 
season the Christian message deals with 
aspiration rather than fixed attainments. 
This program will deal with factors that 
surround the power which guides men 
in reaching life’s highest aspiration. 


May: “What Is Your MIQ?” 

This program repeats a topic that 
proved to be very popular some six 
years ago. It will deal with material that 
will raise every man’s Methodist Informa- 
tion Quotient. 
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Ground breaking for the School of International Service in 
1957. L. to r.: President Anderson; Robert V. Bromley, 
former board chairman; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam; President 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Lrcam 


Cows 


It's more than a dream become real. 
American University keeps on growing. 
This is our national Methodist university, 
owned by the General Conference. 


by Lynn Hough Corson 


A taxi took me from Union Station 
in Washington, D.C., out Massachu- 
setts Avenue, the avenue of the em- 
bassies, past St. Albans and the Na- 
tional Episcopal Cathedral, to Ward 
Circle and American University. 

Advantageously located on 75 acres 
of high ground overlooking the city 
of Washington, American University is 
Methodism’s only national university. 

Its history goes back to the dream of 
Bishop John Fletcher Hurst who vis- 
ualized a great national Methodist in- 
stitution in the nation’s capital. He 
persuaded the General Conference of 
1892 to authorize the establishment of 
the school and to give authority for the 
raising of an endowment fund of $10 
million. The first has long since been 
accomplished; the second remains to 
be done. 

The first step was to secure the 
property on Avenue. 
Bishop Hurst was able to raise $100,- 
000 for this purpose and the American 
University was incorporated by an Act 
of Congress in 1893. 


Enthusiastic leadership is infectious. 


Massachusetts 


The School of International Service. Classes 
began in 1958. 


A long line of Methodist leaders have 
been fired with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of a great university serving all 
of Methodism, linked by the closest 
possible ties to The Methodist Church, 
and situated in Washington. 

This dream has become a reality. It 
has not been accomplished quickly or 
easily. The first graduate courses were 
offered in 1914 and it was not until 
1925 that the first class was enrolled 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Dramatic Turn in ’52 

The amazing story of the develop- 
ment of our national university does 
not become intensely dramatic until 
1952 when the church as a whole be- 
came conscious of its responsibility to 
the university and a new era of use- 
fulness opened. 

It was at the 1952 General Con- 
ference that the decision was made to 
supplement the meager income of the 
school with a grant of $400,000 for the 
quadrennium. This grant was renewed 
for the second quadrennium in 1956, 
given through the World Service. But 
more important than financial support 
was personnel. 

The church sent one of its most 
skillful and gifted educational ad- 
ministrators, Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, to 
be the new president of the university. 
This marriage of financial undergirding 
to competent and dynamic leadership 
has produced phenomenal success. 

To guarantee the continuing inter- 
est of the denomination in the Ameri- 
can University, changes were made in 
the charter of the school to link it 
organically with the official agencies 
of the church. 

The title to the university is vested 


Gene Spurloct 


in The Methodist Church. Its charte: 
may not be amended or its trustees 
elected without the approval of th« 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. All property is held in perpe 
tuity for educational purposes by The 
Methodist Church and all changes in 
the charter proposed to Congress must 
have Board of Education approval. 


‘Dynamic’ Is the Word 

There is an air of vitality about the 
institution and “dynamic” is the word 
which adequately describes its program. 
This vitality is reflected in the tre 
mendous building program undertaken 
by the university and the coming to 
the campus of Wesley Theological 
Seminary. The building of Sibley 
Memorial Hospital adjacent to the 
university materially strengthens this 
Methodist center. 

Since 1952, a total of 16 new units 
have been built on the campus and 
two more now are under construction. 

The first unit housing the new 
School of International Service is an 
other evidence of the contribution of 
a united Methodism. The General! 
Conference of 1956 authorized one mil 
lion dollars for the establishment o! 
this school. The need for a church 
related Protestant school of world af 
fairs in the nation’s capital has long 
been felt. This school is now a fact 

Its stated purpose is that its student: 
“shall receive a firm foundation in 
both the practical and the philosophic 
and religious underpinnings of Amer 
ica’s liberty, its individualism anc 
democracy, and the values of its fre: 
Hebrew-Christian tradition.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, thx 
prime mover in the establishment o! 
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the school, has said, “The building of 
this school will be recorded historically 
as one of the major Methodist achieve- 
ments of this century.” 

In 1956 the university deeded to the 
trustees of Wesley Seminary 10 acres of 
its campus in order to make possible the 
location of the seminary here. First 
units of the seminary have been com- 
pleted and the school is in operation. 

Both of these institutions maintain 
their separate identity but with rec- 
iprocity and co-operation. 
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Just a step from the campus is Metropolitan 
Memorial Methodist Church, which func- 
tions: as a university church. 


A large “Development Plan for 
\merican University” hangs in Presi- 
dent Anderson’s office. It is comprehen- 
sive in scope and envisions the ultimate 
development of the campus. 

The achievement of the past eight 
vears augurs well for the future, and 
the realization of the plans awaits only 
‘urther resources by an appreciative 
hurch. Listed in the development plan 
ire endowment and building needs 
totaling over $38 million. 


Students Are Coming—Fast 


While tremendous advances have 
een made in building and improve- 
nents at the uptown campus, and ren- 
vations and repairs have enhanced 
he value of the downtown campus, 
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enrollment sometimes is ahead of the 
building program. 

Registrations for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year show a total of 8,179 in the 
schools and colleges of the university. 

Some 500 foreign students took 
either full- or part-time work at the 
university during the year. Method- 
ism’s impact through its national uni- 
versity is worldwide. 

When you consider that in 1952 
the total enrollment stood at 4,035, 
you can grasp the phenomenal de- 
velopment over the past eight years. 

The most dramatic increase has 
taken place in the undergraduate Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. In 1952 there 
were 459 full-time students enrolled; 
in 1959, there were 2,002. In the fall 
of 1959 the largest freshman class in 
the history of the university was en- 
rolled in the undergraduate college. 
The university confidently expects to 
double its enrollment by 1970. 

The wide scope of the university’s 
concern can be inferred from merely 
cataloging its main divisions: the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
the School of Government and Public 
Administration, the School of Inter- 
national Service, the School of Business 
Administration, the Washington Col- 
lege of Law, the Graduate School, and 
the Division of General and Special 
Studies. 

Each unit has its own dean and 
faculty and is separately administered, 
although there is reciprocity of admin- 
istration and credit. 

President Anderson is planning the 
extension of the service of the uni- 
versity in other areas when resources 
become available. He dreams of the 
establishment of a Graduate School of 
Social Welfare Administration and is 
looking ahead to the time when a 
Medical College at our university will 
be established. 

While Wesley Seminary and the 
Lucy Webb Hayes School of Nursing 
at Sibley Hospital are not organically 
related to the university, their prox- 
imity to the campus makes two other 
disciplines available within the general 
context of the university. 


Stress Spiritual Objectives 
The current catalog states that, “as 
a Protestant University affliated with, 
and supported by The Methodist 
Church, it emphasizes the contribution 
of the spiritual and ethical ideals of our 
tradition to community advancement.” 


A new chapel is planned for the 
campus. Chapels for smaller devotional 
services include Davenport Chapel at 
the School of International Service, 
and the beautiful new chapel at Wesley 
Seminary. Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Church, adjacent to the 
campus, is considered the university 
church. 

To implement the spiritual objec- 
tives of the campus, the office of uni- 
versity chaplain has ben maintained 
since 1957. An active Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement and other related ac- 
tivities seek to relate vital religion to 
academic training and thus achieve 
one of the stated objectives of the 
university: “to encourage moral growth 
and responsibility, religious interest 
and understanding, and the develop- 
ment of a seriously conceived phi- 
losophy of life.” 

A new Spiritual Life Center is en- 
visaged which will, when constructed, 
be the focal point of the whole campus. 
Methodism’s spiritual heritage has not 
been overlooked in the expanding 
dynamic of growth. 

It is a thrilling prospect before the 
church. A great Methodist center has 
already been established at Ward 
Circle, where a cluster of related 
agencies strengthen one another. 

Along with the university, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, and _ Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, there is the exciting 
prospect of the development of an 
additional 19 adjacent acres to provide 
national headquarters for some of our 
boards and agencies. At the heart of 
this promising development stands our 
national university with a splendid 
heritage and a bold new future. 

Methodism was born in a university 
when John Wesley at the Holy Club at 
Oxford laid much of the foundation 
which later was to eventuate into The 
Methodist Church. In this contem- 
porary wedding of mind and heart, 
new and vital spiritual power may yet 
go out from our own national univer- 
sity to strengthen the whole church. 

In a private study of the university 
program, made for the ofhcers and fac- 
ulty, American University is described 
as one of the most “significant Prot- 
estant responsibilities of this genera- 
tion.” 

This is a statement of fact. 


Dr. Corson is pastor at Haddonfield, N.J. 
An A.U. alumnus, he was graduated with 
the first class in the College of Arts and 
Sciences in 1929. 
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Seek Team of Agriculturists for Laos 


A team of Methodist agricultural 
specialists is being sought to go to Laos 
in 1960 for two years to participate in 
a rural community development pro- 
gram under the auspices of an independ- 
ent, church-related agency. 

The Methodist team is being recruited 
by the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief in New York City, but will 
be sent out by International Voluntary 
Services, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

International Voluntary Services is a 
non-profit, interfaith organization set up 
to link the mutual interest of private 
agencies (especially church bodies) and 
the United States government in pro- 
viding such technical assistance. 

This organization is directed by a 
board of governors representing 15 de- 
nominations (Roman Catholic and 14 
Protestant). The Methodist Church is 
represented by the Rev. Tracey K. Jones, 
executive secretary for China and South- 
east Asia of the Division of World Mis- 
sions, Methodist Board of Missions. 

Each year International Voluntary 
Services sends teams of agricultural 
specialists to various underdeveloped 
countries of Africa and Asia to operate 
community, village and agricultural im- 
provement programs. 


Various agencies, such as churches 
and universities, are invited to recruit 
entire teams to be sent out in the name 
of the recruiting agency. 

Hence, International Voluntary Serv- 
ices has invited the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief to recruit a “Meth- 
odist team” to go to Laos to participate 
in the agricultural development pro- 
grams there. 

The six-member team will consist of 
a chief-of-party, one agricultural or farm 
mechanic, one animal or poultry husband- 
man, one agronomist, one horticulturist, 
and one woman with either nursing or 
home economics training. The Methodist 
team will join two other International 
Voluntary Services teams now working 
in Laos. 

The qualifications for the four agricul- 
tural specialists on the Methodist team 
nclude: 

@ 22 years of age or older, bachelor or 
master of science degree in agriculture 
with a major in any of 10 fields, prac- 
tical experience in farming, and a genuine 
interest in working with people. 

© The chief of the party, in addition to 
having agricultural training, should be a 
man of maturity and administrative abil- 


Benevolence Report 


$12,200,000 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,00' 


General Advance 


Specials 


Week of Dedication 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day * 

Methodist Student Day 
Methodist TV Ministry 
Administrative Funds 


Episcopal Fund 
(Year's apportionment 


$1,528, 


Generel Administration 
( $157,000." ionment 
Interdenominational Co- 

tion Fund 
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W orld Service 


so far this year : 
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$1,190,994 $920,182 


746,708 672,789 


136,204 
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158,104 
21,618 


92,673 
13,148 
21,254 


91,374 
11,718 
13,545 


151,696 127 412 


58,453 48,282 


33,149 


ionment 








ity, as he will have charge of the team. 
e The woman may be either the wife of 
the chief-of-party or a single person. 

The team will go out for two years. 
International Voluntary Services will 
provide a cash salary, vacation allow- 
ance and necessary living expenses in- 
cluding housing, clothing allowance, 
transportation, and insurance. 

All persons interested in applying for 
any of the six positions on the Method 
ist team write, as soon as possible, to the 
Rev. Paul Yount, 14th Floor, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

The Methodist Committee for Over 
seas Relief will have no financial respon 
sibility for the Methodist team, the Rev. 
Gaither P. Warfield, general secretary, 
said. 

The funds are to be furnished by in- 
ternational Voluntary Services from gov- 
ernment technical assistance appropria 
tions and elsewhere. International Vol 
untary Services administers the program. 
on the field. 

The Methodist team will be working 
in one of seven countries to which In- 
ternational Voluntary Services has sent 
teams. Others are Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, 
Nepal, Vietnam, and Ghana. 

In each case the teams function on 
a people-to-people basis, working in proj- 
ects that are usually in villages and 


areas where the economy is agricultural. e 


une 1- une 1- 
pril 30 30 
1959 1960 


$9,339,457 $9,278,253 


5,812,897 6,486,215 


441,420 
689,936 


363,506 
768,670 


277,571 
187,711 
173,815 


268,915 
184,728 
175,409 


1,340,661 1,393,207 


433,949 43634 


327,122 322,316 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 


are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Slate Leader Schools 


Dates for eight regional leadership 
schools to be held in 1960 have been 
ynnounced by the Rev. Earl Cunning- 
ham, director of the Department of 
Leadership Education of the Board of 
Education. 

Christian education leaders in annual 
onferences, districts and local churches 
iay attend. 

The dates are: 

June 27-July 2—Baltimore Area at 
}ennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 

July 4-9—New Orleans Area at Gulf- 
de Assembly, Waveland, Miss. 

July 18-29—South Central 
hip and Laboratory School, 
Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Aug. 8-13—Atlantic Coast 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aug. 14-19—Southeastern Laboratory 
School, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Aug. 15-20—St. Louis Area at Phi- 
lander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Aug. 15-20—Northeastern Regional 
it Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

Two jurisdictional conferences for 
church-school administrators (church- 
superintendents, chairmen of 
commissions on education, and_ other 
seneral officers in the local church) are 


Leader- 


Mount 


Area at 


SC hool 


scheduled also. One for the South Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction will be held July 8-10 
at Mount Sequoyah. The one for the 
Southeastern Jurisdiction will be Aug. 
12-14 at Lake Junaluska. 


Set Older Adults Meet 
Lake Junaluska, N.C., will be the 


site of Methodism’s first regional con- 
ference for older adults on June 19-22. 

Older adults from the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction will gather to hear speakers 
and find enrichment along lines of the 
conference theme, “Facing the Future 
with Faith.” 

The Southeastern Jurisdictional Coun- 
cil is sponsoring the conference in co- 
operation with the General Board of 
Education and Conference Boards of 
Education within the jurisdiction. 


Audio-Visual Seminars 


Four regional audio-visual seminars 
have been scheduled for Methodists this 
summer, according to the Rev. B. F. Jack- 
son, Jr., director of audio-visual services 
of the General Board of Education. 

The seminars will provide training for 
more effective use of audio-visuals in 
the local church and in Christian educa- 


tion enterprises beyond the local church. 

Dates and places for the seminars are: 

Northeastern Jurisdiction, June 24 to 
July 1, Hartford, Conn.; West Coast, 
June 24 to July 1, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
South Central Jurisdiction, July 18-29, 
Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark.; and 
Southeastern Jurisdiction, Aug. 1-12, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

For additional information write Dr. 
Jackson at PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., or contact the executive secretary 
of your Conference Board of Education. 


Joins Pensions Staff 


Laurence S. Bush of Atkinson, Neb., 
joined the staff of the Methodist Board 
of Pensions in Chicago, IIl., on April 12. 

A native Nebraskan and an active 
Methodist layman, Mr. Bush was former 
superintendent of schools at Atkinson. 
For several years he was on the admin- 
istrative staff of the South Dakota School 
of Mines and Technology at Rapid City, 
S.D. 

Mr. Bush received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and his master of science degree 
from Stout State College. He has also 
done graduate work in finance and ac 
counting at Colorado State University. 








The U.S. Methodist Tourist Map locates 
888 spots in all 50 states where Methodists are at 


work. Not historical sites, but living, vital 


missions and service institutions. 


Map locates Methodist colleges and universities, 


homes for children and the aged, home mission 
stations, and headquarters 


buildings. 


e Use the map when you travel. Visit 
Methodist projects along your way. 


e Plan a bus trip or car caravan to let young 
people or adults see the work of their church. 


e Post the map to let members see how wide- 
spread the service of our church is in the U.S. alone. 
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Full size 29x42 inches. 
Four Colors. 
Key gives full information. 


- Methodists 
at Work 


Send the Metnopist Tourist Map! 


maps, folded in envelope 


$1” 


maps, in tube, not folded 
$ 1°° 


Enclose payment with order. 


postpaid ea. 


postpaid ea. 


Name 


Address 


Mail order to: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


(Map available also from Methodist Publishing House.) 





Plan Alcohol School 


Methodist temperance workers in the 
northeastern U.S. will attend a school 
of alcohol studies at Boston University 
on July 11-15. 

The school is being sponsored by the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Boston 
University School of Theology, and seven 
Conference Boards of Temperance and 
Christian Social Relations. 

Director of the school will be the 
Rev. Sam Hedrick, associate professor 
of practical theology at Boston University. 
\egistrar is the Rev. Ivan Nickerson, 18 
McKay Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Church-school teachers, pastors, and 
leaders in any denomination who have an 
interest in alcohol problems will be wel- 
come, according to Dr. Hedrick. 


Mission Witness at Camps 


This summer nearly half of the Meth- 
odist camps or institutes will have young 
people from overseas conducting “mis- 
sions in reverse.” 

Usually the visitors are students from 
lands that have received missionaries. 
They come to share insights and experi- 
ences and to be witnesses for Christ. 

Some camps are visited also by mis- 
sionaries who are in this country. 

There are some 800 camps, institutes 
or assemblies sponsored by Methodist 
conferences, districts or other units each 
summer. In 1959 more than 450 summer 
agencies had missionaries or young people 
from abroad for a week. 

The visitors from missionary-receiving 
lands are selected and scheduled by the 
Interboard Committee on Missionary 
Education. Persons with camp responsi- 
bility write to the committee at PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Nursery Workers School 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
in Nashville, Tenn., is offering its facili- 
ties this summer to train persons who are 
working, or who plan to work, in a 
church-related, through-the-week nursery 
school or kindergarten. 

Study, reading, and personal confer- 
ences will be part of the five-week course. 
Students enrolling also will have experi- 
ences in observing skilled teachers at 
work with young children. 

For those who qualify for college credit, 
six hours may be earned. Others who do 
not wish college credit may enroll as 
special students. 

For further information write to Miss 
Vera V. Zimmerman, General Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 
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World Service Agencies: July 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
and 


SCARRITT COLLEGE 


The leaflet at right tells of how the dollars serve that go direct- 
ly to two educational institutions from World Service. Pastors 
may order quantities (free) for distribution to members. Order 
from Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., 


Chicago 11, IIL. 


American University 
* American is unique as a university owned by the General Conference of! 
‘he Methodist Church. It undertakes to serve as a national Methodist uni- 
versity, 
* ‘This year it has $,179 students at its main campus—a growing Methodist 
center—and in downtown classes. 
* Its primary value is that of a Methodist school witnessing to Christian 
standards in the capital city. Because it is in Washington, it has unique oppo 
tunities through its School of Public Affairs, School of International Service 
(to train diplomats), and its Washington Semester plan (for students from 
colleges elsewhere in the U.S.). 
* During the years 1956-60, American University received $100,000 a year for 
general purposes and $250,000 a vear for the School of International Service. 
During 1960-64 it is to receive $250,000 a year for general purposes from World 
Services. 
* The president is Dr. Hurst R. Anderson and chairman of the board of trus- 
tees is John M. Reeves. 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
* Scarritt is a specialized institution, offering post-graduate training for mis- 
sionaries, Christian educators and others planning to work with the church. 
* On its Nashville campus, related to Vanderbilt University and Peabody 
College for ‘Teachers, there are 114 students. Counting affiliates, Scarritt served 
230 students in the academic vear just closed. 
* Almost every graduate goes directly into Christian service; a majority enter 
missionary careers. 
¢ [listorically related to the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, Scarritt 
now is a concern of the entire church. It has been receiving about seven tenths 
of a cent from cach World Service dollar that is divided. Its portion has just 
been raised to nine tenths of a cent. 


¢ Acting president of Scarritt is Dr. D. D. Holt. Bishop Roy H. Short heads 
the board of trustees. 


With a new quadrennium beginning, World Service become: 
more important than ever. A systematic program to inform 
members of how World Service dollars serve will encourage 
intelligent support. For more facts about the two schools in 
World Service, write to the presidents. (Among information 
pieces available is a reprint of the article on pages 42-3.) For 
an outline of the new benevolence program, get the 1960-64 
edition of Here Are the Answers, free from the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Il. 


World Service topic for August: Social and Economic Relations. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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“What is our response to the world’s need of 
Christ?” 

This is a question for a church to ask itself 
each year at program-planning time. It is a question 
to be asked especially as Methodists determine 
their response to the challenge of General Confer- 
ence in benevolence goals. 

Every Methodist needs to have an intelligent 
concern. Officials have a direct responsibility. (See 
the 1956 Discipline, {| 266 and 257.6. ) 

The commission on missions is directed to 
confer with the commission on stewardship and 
finance and the quarterly conference “to the end 

Wo r k S h eC et that, in setting up the local budget, adequate provi- 
sion shall be made for the benevolence causes of 
the church.” 

1960-61 The Benevolence Work Sheet will help these 
commissions or any interested person. The first 
page deals with objectives and past achievements. 
The second page is for use in setting goals for the 
new year. 


Background Facts 


A. What is our church’s present record of giv- D. In terms of what we know of the financial 
ing to World Service and Conference Be- resources of our people, what should be our 
nevolences? SEE Re per capita giving this year? — 


General Advance Specials: 


National Missions $—__— . What percentage of our current operating 
World Missions $ budget should go to benevolences? 
MCOR $ 10% 25% 50% * 


Tors! General Advance * Many churches have adopted the goal, 
Specials $ “As much for others as for ourselves.” 





Conference Advance 
weeties. Sa 
: . How near to this goal will we be able to 
B. What proportion of our total budget is rep- go next year? 
resented by World Service and General Ad- 
vance Specials? 
. In what mission fields do our people have a 
. What is the per capita giving of the mem- special interest? 
bers of our church? 
To World Service and General Advance 


Specials Larsson . What fields are being emphasized by our 
To total church budget - “Lage OR conference? © 
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The Benevolence Budget 


A. APPORTIONMENT FOR WORLD 


SERVICE AND CONFERENCE 
BENEVOLENCES 


(See your pastor or district superin- 
tendent for the asking; read THe Meru- 
opist Story, April, 1960, pp. 4-8.) 


. GENERAL ADVANCE SPECIALS 
1. DIVISION OF WORLD MISSIONS. 


(See Tue Mernopisr Story, July-August issues of 
1959 and 1960; April, 1960, p. 10.) 


World Division Specials you are recommending: 











TOTAL FOR WORLD MISSION 
ADVANCE SPECIALS Ditntioien 


2. DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


(See Tue Mernopist Story, July-August issues of 
1959 and 1960; April, 1960, p. 9.) 


National Division Specials you are recommending: 


$ 











TOTAL FOR NATIONAL MISSIONS 
ADVANCE SPECIALS. ———— 


3. METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF. 


(See Tue Meruonpist Story, July-August issues of 
1959 and 1960; April, 1960, p. 11.) 


Special projects you wish to help: 








$ 


TOTAL ADVANCE SPECIALS FOR 
OVERSEAS RELIEF. Pcancteninsnneene 


TOTAL GENERAL ADVANCE SPE- | $ | 
CIALS | 


. CONFERENCE ADVANCE SPECIALS 
(Check your Conference Minutes for approved proj- 
ects; read THe Metnopist Story, April , 1960, p. 12.) 


$ 
$ 
$ 


TOTAL CONFERENCE ADVANCE $ 
SPECIALS 











D. METHODIST TELEVISION 


E. 





MINISTRY 


(See Tot Mernonisr Story, April, 1960, 
p. 22.) Goals are initiated by your annual 
conference. ) 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


(See Tut Mernopist Story, April, 1960, pp. 20 and 
56; March, 1960, pp. 13-14.) 


(For projects of your conference consult the Confer 
ence Journal or Annual Conference Board of Educa 
tion. General Conference recommends at least $1.50 a 
year per member for colleges and 50¢ a year per mem- 
ber for Wesley Foundations.) 


Projects you recommend: 











TOTAL FOR CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 





F, OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL DAYS 


(Estimate the amounts and make sure plans are begun 
to receive all four offerings. Estimates are not a ceiling. ) 


1. FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING AND 
SERVICE 


(World-wide Communion Sunday and other com- 
munion offerings. See THe Metuopist 

Story September, 1959, pages 411; 

April, 1960, p. 18.) 


2. RACE RELATIONS DAY 


(See Tue Meruopist Story, January, 
1960, pages 13-15; April, 1960, p. 19.) $ ~~ 


3. ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 


(See Tue Meruoptist Story, June 1960, 
pp. 35-36.) en 


4. METHODIST STUDENT DAY 


(See THe Metnopist Story, May, 
1960, pp. 10-11; April, 1960, p. 19.) $ 


5. CONFERENCE SPECIAL OFFERINGS 











TOTAL OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL 
DAYS 


TOTAL BENEVOLENCE BUDGET 
FOR THE YEAR 














new publications 


FOUNDATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN TEACH- 
inc IN Meruopist CyurcHes (a 
document of the Curriculum Commit- 
tee). Board of Education. Free. 

This is a basic statement for Method- 
st Christian Education. It sets forth the 
heological and educational foundations 
ior the entire teaching program of our 
hurch. 

Foundations replaces an earlier state- 
ment, Educational Principles in the Cur- 
iculum. 

The 48-page statement has been pre- 
pared in consultation with theologians, 
educators, field staff and representatives 
of all boards of the church. 

Major topics are “The Nature and 
Work of the Church,” “The Gospel the 
Church Proclaims,” “The Nature of 
Christian Education,” and “The Cur- 
riculum of Christian Education.” 

A definition from the statement: 
“Through Christian education the fel- 
lowship of believers (the church) seeks 
to help persons become aware of God’s 
seeking love as shown especially in Jesus 
Christ, and to respond in faith and love 
to the end that they may develop self- 
understanding, self-acceptance and self- 
fulfillment under God, may increasingly 
identify themselves as sons of God and 
members of the Christian community, 
may live as Christian disciples in all 
relations in human society, and may 
abide in the Christian hope.” 


Order from: Editorial Division, Board 
of Education, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Here’s How to Work TOGETHER IN 
THE YoutH FeEtiowsuip. Board of 
Education. 25¢. 

This is a manual useful to youth of- 
ficers and Methodist Youth Fellowship 
councils or committees. It is a planning 


aid. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving 
our territory. 


Basic INFORMATION ON ALCOHOL, by 
Albion Roy King. Cornell College 
Press. Paper $1.50, cloth $3. 

This is the second revision of a stand- 
d work for study of the alcohol prob- 
em. It is written by a Methodist col- 
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lor the work of the church 


just out 


lege professor who is recognized as an 
authority in the field. He has lectured 
widely and has taught in numerous sum- 
mer schools of alcohol studies in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Dr. King’s book analyzes the effects 
of alcohol, the stages of intoxication, and 
motivations to drink. It also goes into 
the problems of the alcoholic and coun- 
seling, but avoids technical aspects of 
medicine and psychiatry. 


Order from: Cornell College Press, 


Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Missions LeaF.ets. Board of Missions. 

Free (with restrictions). 

Some new missionary leaflets, along 
with reprints of old titles, have been is- 
sued by the Editorial Department of 
the Board of Missions for use in churches. 

Interested persons may request single 
copies. Pastors and other leaders may 


EDUCATION 


Q 9 Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 
| Please send me: 

A Guide to Success in Starting 
a New Church School (8419-B). 
Free. 

Time for Expansion 
Free. 

A Modern Method (8422-B). Free. 

Which Class Rooms Shall We 
Build? (8411-B). Free. 

The Small Church Can Serve Ef- 
fectively (8413-B). Free. 

Your Church School Building 
(871-B). Free. 

Check List of Responsibilities of 
the Commission on Education 
(8403-B). Free. 

The Committee on Christian Fam- 
ily Life in the Local Church 
(3020-C). 12 for 25¢. 

Resources to Strengthen Family 
Life (3076-B). Free. 

The Music Committee in the Lo- 
cal Church. Free. 

Treasures at Your Finger Tips 
(4434-B). Free. 


Amount enclosed $ 


(8415-B). 


ask for as many free copies as they can 
use advantageously. 
The leaflets: 

Africa Is People (eprint), by Richard 
C. Raines. 

Dominican Republic (New Dimensions 
in National Missions), by Charles 
Parkin. 

Brazil, Land of Tomorrow, L. M. Me- 
Coy. 

Protocol for Sidewalk Ambassadors (te- 
print), by Hilda Dail. 

The Ministry of Books, by W. H. Buf- 
fington. 

The Methodist Fund Cnew fund for 


EVANGELISM 


QO, 
\f Tipincs 
General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Please send me: 


A Year of Evangelism in the Local 
Church. $1.50; 4 for $5. 


—_—_— Evangelistic Leaders’ Planning 
Packet. $3. 

—— The Religious Census, by Eugene 
E. Golay. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 

—— Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate 
New Members, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. 35¢; 4 for $1. 

—— Lay Visitation Evangelism in the 
Local Church, by Eugene E. 
Golay. 35¢; 4 for $1. 

—— Protestant New Member’s Packet. 
25¢. 

—— Church Attendance Idea Packet. 
35¢. 

—_— Prayer Program Packet. (for use 
by a prayer committee of six 
persons). $1. 

Personal Evangelism: a Workbook 
for Starting and Developing a 
Fellowship of Witnesses, by 
Harold S. Rogers. 10¢, 6 for 
50¢, 12 for $1. 

—— Using the Bible in Personal 
Evangelism, by Harold S. 
Rogers. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 

—. One Great Sunday of Witnessing 
leaflet. 100 for $1. 

—__. Steps to the Christian Life, by 
G. Ernest Thomas. 50¢; 12 
or more 35¢ each. 

—_ Through Christ Our Lord, by 
G. Ernest Thomas. 50¢; 12 
or more 35¢ each. 

—. Experiencing the _ Christian 
Faith, by Howard L. Stimmel. 
50¢; 12 or more 35¢ each. 

Roman 
the Protestant Faith, 
Fraser Munro. 35¢; 
more 30¢ each. 


Catholic Tradition and 
by W. 
10 or 


Total amount of order $ 
[] Payment enclosed. 
(] Charge to my account. 
Name 


Address 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


: CoMMITTEE ON WILLS, BEQUESTS 
GIFTS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 

____ Share In Their Tomorrow. New 

wills folder. 100 for $2. 

The Gift Of A Lifetime. 
wills folder. 100 for $2. 


New 


Name 


Address 


building churches), by 
Snoke. 

Well Done (on board annuities). 

The Amazing Growth of Charlotte Meth- 
odism, by H. R. McSwain. 

Serve on Strategic Frontiers Ca recruit- 
ment poster). 

Stewardship of the Land (reprint), by 
James W. Sells. 

The Local Church Emphasis, by Rich- 
ard G. Belcher. 

The Growing Church in the Dominican 

' Republic (reprint of picture 

section from World Outlook). 

Today—the Program of the Board of 
Missions, 1960-64, by J. A. 
Engle. 

This Mission at Home, by H. C. Sprin- 
kle. 

Methodism and the United Church in 
Japan, by T. T. Brumbaugh. 

Congo Methodism After 50 Years, by 
Newell S. Booth. 

Missionary Literature (ready in June), 
a full list of free leaflets. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


A Century oF Protestant CurisTIAN- 
Iry IN JAPAN, by Charles W. Iglehart. 
Tuttle. $3. 


This history was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Division of Foreign Mis- 


sions of the National Council of 
Churches. The author, a veteran Meth- 
odist missionary, educator and adminis- 
trator, helped to make much of the his- 
tory he recounts. 


Order from: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Frrenpsuie Press ANNUAL ANNOUNCE- 

MENT. Free. 

Each year Protestant churches in co- 
operation publish books, maps, films and 
other resources for mission study. The 
publisher is Friendship Press. 


Themes for 1960-61 are: 


50 


“Into All 


CAMPING 


’ Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Education 

Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

Camping in the Program of Chris- 
tian Education (9501-C). 5¢ 
each, 12 for 25¢. 

—____ Christian Education Moves Out- 
doors (9502-B). Sample free. 

__. Family Camping (3063-C). 12 
for 20¢; 100 for $1. 

—_. Standards of Health, Safety, and 
Sanitation in Methodist Camps 
(9504-C). Sample copy free; 
100 for $1. 

__— Camp Bibliography. Free. 

The Local Committee on Recrea- 
tion (524-B). Free. 


Amount enclosed $ 
Address 


Please send payment with order. 


the World Together” and “Heritage and 
Horizons in Home *Missions.” Some de- 
tails of the study themes will be given 
in THe Mertuopist Story for Septem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile, the mission study 
materials will be coming off the presses, 
ready for use in the fall. The pocket-size 
catalog is a helpful guide to planning. 


Order from: Cokesbury store serving 
your territory. Write for the free Friend- 
ship Press Annual Announcement which 
lists materials, descriptions, and prices. 


Reacuinc Men Turovuca Retreats. 

Board of Lay Activities. $1. 

This 32-page booklet gives complete 
details on how to set up a retreat. It is 
recommended for use by local churches 
as well as district and conference groups. 

The booklet contains a timetable, sug- 
gested themes, detailed outlines of three 
types of retreats, and much detailed in- 
formation about the concept of a retreat. 

Fourteen perforated discussion out- 
lines are bound in the book. 


Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Music AND WorsuiPp IN THE CHURCH, 
by Austin C. Lovelace and William C. 
Rice. Abingdon Press. $4. 

This is one of the most complete dis- 
cussions of church music available. In 
addition to writing for the specialists— 
the organist, choir director, and minister 
—the authors address themselves also to 


EDUCATION 


Coxessury Book Store 
Address to the store 
serving your territory 
Please send me: 

A Catalog of Recommended Re- 
sources for Church School 
Workers. Free. 

Goals and Materials for Christian 
Teaching chart (418-B). Free. 

Goals and Materials for Christian 
Teaching manual (419-E). 
Free. 

The Bible and Methodist Church 
School Literature (408-E). 
Free. 

The Commission on Education 
and the Workers’ Conference 
at Work (8280-BC). 25¢. 

Organization and Program of the 
Methodist Church School (89- 
BC). 15¢. 

Membership Cultivation Manual 
(8312-BC). 15¢. 

Sense and Nonsense About Race, 
by Ethel Alpenfels. 50¢. 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race 
Relations, by Benjamin E. 
Mays. $1.50. 

The Church and Families (3000- 
BC). 25¢. 

The Church Day Camp, by La- 
Donna Bogardus. 60¢. 

Living With Others, by Carrie 
Lou Goddard. Leader’s Guide, 
$1.25; camper’s book, 40¢. 

Let’s Go Exploring, by Leo Rip- 
py, Jr. 60¢. 

—_— Native ’N Creative 
40¢. 


(9500-BC). 


Amount enclosed $ 
Charge to my account $ 
Name 


Address 


every person in the local congregation. 

Doctors Lovelace and Rice have sought 
to provide a manual which suggests 
philosophical guidance and practical help 
in improving the quality and use of 
music in every area of the church’s life 

Methods are suggested for more careful! 
planning of the church’s music program. 
Some special features include graded 
choral and instrumental listings, an ex 
haustiive bibliography, and a complet: 
glossary of musical and liturgical terms. 

Dr. Lovelace is associate professor ol 
church music at Garrett Biblical Institut: 
and is minister of music of First Church 
in Evanston, Ill. Dr. Rice is chairman o! 
the Division of Fine Arts and head of th 
Department of Music at Baker Unive: 
sity, Baldwin, Kan. He is also minister o! 
music of First Church, Baldwin. 


Order from: Cokesbury store servin: 
your territory. 
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authoriza- 
tion by 
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1960-61 


Local church units 
concerned with 
planning 





General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the 
Observance 


INFORMATION 


Here is your outline of Methodist program 
events for 1960-61, incorporating changes just made 
by General Conference. 


The facts on pages 51-56 are commended to 
official boards, commissions, and especially 
to the church planning conference 

(Discipline { 216). 


Some of these dates (marked ¢) have been set by 
General Conference; others, though unofficial, are 
endorsed by the appropriate program agencies. 
Reference is made to paragraphs in the 1956 
Discipline that still apply. New directives concerning 
certain events will be found in the 1960 Discipline 
when it is published. 


Discipline 
Reference 
(1956) 


Purpose of Offer- 
ing (if one is des- 
ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 





1960 


Sept. 4 Labor Sunday 


Commission on 
Christian Social Con- 
cerns; Committee on 
Human Relations 
and Economic Affairs 


Board of Christian 
Social Concerns; 
National Council 
of Churches 


To express the con- 
cern of the church 
for laboring people 
and to stimulate in- 
terest in their 
problems 





Church 
School 
Rally Day 


September 
(any Sun- 
day, or as 
conference 
directs) 


Commission on Edu- 
cation; Church School 
officers 


Board of Education 


To emphasize the im- 
portance of Chris- 
tian education 


To support work of 9250.2 
Conference Boards of 


Education 





World Service 
Sunday 


Sept. 25 


(Topic: Local 
Church Educa- 
tion) 


Commission on Educa- 
tion; Commission on 
Missions 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation 


To educate church and 
church-school members 
about the work done 
through World Service 
and to provide an 
opportunity for giving 


For World Service 
and annual conference 
benevolences 


7250.1 





Christian 
Education 
Week 


Commission on Edu- 
cation 


Board of Education; 
National Council 
of Churches 


To create interest in 
Christian education 





World-wide 
Communion 
Sunday 


JUNE 1960 


Commission on Stew- 
ardship and Finance; 
Commission on Wor- 
ship; Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation; 
Commission on Chap- 
lains; Commission on 
Camp Activities; 
Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief; 
Board of Evangelism 


To symbolize the 
world fellowship of 
Christians 


Fellowship of suffering 7763 
and Service (half to 

Methodist Committee 

for Overseas Relief; 

one-fourth to Com- 

mission on Chaplains; 

one-fourth to Com- 

mission on Camp 

Activities) 
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Date Observance 


Symbol 
indicates 
authoriza- 
tion by 
General 
Conference 


Local church units 
concerned with 
planning 


General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


1960-61 


Discipline 
Reference 
(1956) 


Purpose of Offer- 
ing (if one is des- 
ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 


Purpose of the 
Observance 





Laymen’s 
Day 


Lay leader; Metho- 
dist Men 


Board of Lay Activi- 
ties; United Church 
Men 


To recognize the role 
of laymen in the 
church and encourage 
greater participation 





Oct. 23-29 United 
Nations Week 


Board of Christian 
Social Concerns 


Commission on 
Christian Social Con- 
cerns; Committee on 
Peace and World 
Order 


To increase under- 
standing of the 
United Nations 





Oct. 25-31 Week of 
Prayer and 
Self-Denial 


Woman’s Society of 


Christian Service Christian Service 


Woman’s Division of 


To foster spiritual 
growth of Methodist 
women through 
prayer and medita- 
tion and to provide 
prayer and support 
for mission projects 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 25 entry 


(Topic: National Missions) 





Reformation 
Day 


Board of Evan- 
gelism 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


To witness to the 
fundamental princi- 
ples of the Protestant 
faith 





World Order 
Sunday 


Board of Christian 
Social Concerns 


Commission on 
Christian Social 
Concerns; Committee 
on Peace and World 
Order 


To stimulate Metho- 
dists to think of 
problems of world 
order in Christian 
terms 





Thanksgiving 
Day 





Thanksgiving- 
to-Christmas 
Bible-reading 
program 


American Bible 
Society; Board of 
Evangelism 


Committee on Good 
Literature; Commis- 
sion on Membership 
and Evangelism 


To encourage daily 
Bible reading 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 25 entry 


(Topic: Temperance) 





Christmas for 
Christ em- 
phasis 


Commission on 
Christian Social 
Concerns; Commis- 
sion on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Social Concerns; 


Board of Christian 


Board of Evangelism 


To prompt a Chris- 
tian observance of 
Christmas 


THE METHODIST STORY 
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authoriza- 
tion by 
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concerned with 
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General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the 
Observance 


Purpose of Offer- 
ing (if one is des- 


ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 


Discipline 
Reference 
(1956) 





Commitment 
Day 


Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Concerns; 
Committee on Temper- 
ance, Health and Wel- 
fare 


Board of Christian 
Social Concerns 


To enlist Methodists 
to commit themselves 
to personal abstinence 
and to work for 
solution of alcohol 
problems 


11528 & 
1278.3 





Universal 
Bible Sunday 


Committee on Good 
Literature 


American Bible 
Society 


To call attention to 
the place of the Bible 
in the Christian faith 
and give information 
on the work of the 
American Bible Society 





Christmas 





World Service 
Sunday 


ntry 


(Topic: World Peace and Bible distribution) 





Watch Night 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism; Com- 
mission on Education 


Board of Evangelism; 
Board of Education 


To begin the year 
with prayer and con- 
secration 





1961 


Jan. 1 
to Easter 


Church 
Attendance 
Evangelism 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism 


Evangelism through 
fostering church at- 
tendance 





Student 
Recognition 
Day 


Commission on 
Education 


Board of Education 


To recognize college 
students of the 
church 





Covenant 
Sunday 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism 


A time of personal 
dedication is a tra- 
dition begun by 
John Wesley 





Universal 
Week of 
Prayer 


Interested groups 


National Council of 
Churches 


To provide interde- 
nominational 
meetings of wor- 
ship and prayer 





Church and 
Economic Life 
Week 


Commission on 
Christian Social Con- 
cerns; Committee on 
Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs 


Board of Christian 
Social Concerns; 
National Council of 
Churches 


To stress need for 
building Christian 
principles into 
economic relations 
and decisions 





World Service 
Sunday 


JUNE 1960 


See Sept. 


25 entry 


(Topic: World Missions) 









\ 1960-61 


~ 
~ 











Date Observance Local church units General Agencies Purpose of the Purpose of Offer- Discipline © 
Symbol ¢@ concerned with Providing Resources Observance ing (if one is des- Reference 
indicates planning ignated by Gen’! (1956) 
authoriza- Conference) 

tion by 

General 

Conference 













* Feb. 12 Race Relations Commission on Educa- Board of Education; To create better un- For schools serving 1250.3 
Sunday tion; Commission on Board of Christian derstanding among Negroes 
Christian Social Con- Social Concerns races and inform 
cerns; Committee on Methodists about the 
Human Relations and church’s schools serv- 
Economic Affairs ing Negroes 




















Period of Spir- Commission on Board of Evangelism To lead Methodists 
Apr. 2 itual Enrich- Membership and to a personal rededi- Disci- 

ment Evangelism cation of their lives; pline 
to. witness for Christ 


















World Day of Woman's Society of | United Church To link Christian 
Prayer Christian Service; Women; Board of women of the world 
Commission on Evangelism in a bond of prayer 
Membership and 

Evangelism 














Feb. 20-24 Week of Commission on Board of Evangelism A week for face-to- 
Witnessing Membership and face, person-to- 
Evangelism person witness 




















Feb. 26 World Service See Sept. 25 entry (Topic: Lay Activities) 
Sunday @ 



















® Mar. 12 One Great Commission on Mis- Commission on Pro- A day for men of all For overseas relief, 1960 
Hour of Sharing sions; Commission on motion and Cultiva- faiths to share Crusade Scholarships, Disci- 
Stewardship and tion; National Council civilian chaplains pline 

Finance of Churches with armed forces, 









and national missions 











* Mar. 26 World Service See Sept. 25 entry (Topic: Evangelism) 
Sunday 















Easter 















Apr. 16 National Commission on Edu- Board of Education; To interpret Chris. 
Christian Col- —_ cation National Council of _ tian colleges to 
lege Day Churches the church and the 






general public 












* Apr. 23 World Service See Sept. 25 entry (Topic: World Service) 
Sunday 


















* May 7 Rural Life Commission on Mis- Board of Missions; To pay tribute to 1296.3 
Sunday sions; Commission on National Council of the rural church and 
Christian Social Churches; Board of strengthen its work; 
Concerns Christian Social to study problems of 
Concerns rural life from a 





Christian viewpoint 












* May 7 Children’s Commission on Educa- Board of Education To emphasize respon- 9250.6 © & 

Day tion sibility of the church 
for Christian nurture 
of our children 
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June 11 
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1960-61 
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Purpose of the 
Observance 
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ing (if one is des- 
ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 


Discipline 
Reference 
(1956) 





National 
Family Week 


Commission on Educa- 
tion 


Board of Education; 
Board of Evangelism 


To focus attention on 
the Christian home 





Aldersgate 
Sunday 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism 


To recall Wesley’s 
heart-warming expe- 
rience 





Ministry Sunday 


Commission on Educa- 
tion; Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Board of Education 


To stress the role of 
the ministry and pre- 
sent its vocational 
claims 





Pentecost 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism; 
World Council of 
Churches 


To commemorate the 
descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost 





World Service 
Sunday 


see Sept. 25 


entry 


(Topic: Christian Higher Education) 





Methodist 
Student Day 


Commission on Educa- 
tion 


Board of Education 


To emphasize Chris- 
tian higher education 


For student loans 
and scholarships 


1250.4 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 


25 entry 


(Topic: Hospitals and Homes) 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 25 entry 


(Topic: Ministerial Training) 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 


25 entry 


(Topic: Pensions) 





UNDATED OBSERVANCES 


Hospitals and 
Homes Week, 
beginning with 
Golden Cross 

Sunday 


Committee on Hospi- 
tals and Homes; in- 
terested groups 


Board of Hospitals 
and Homes 


To stimulate interest 
in Methodist hospitals 
and homes and en- 
courage Golden Cross 
giving 


For hospitals and 
homes work, as di- 
rected by the annual 
conference 


1559.1 





Retired Minis- 
ter’s Day 


Commission on 
Stewardship and Fi- 
nance; interested 
groups 


Board of Pensions 


To honor retired min- 
isters and their wives 
and widows and rec- 
ognize the church's 
obligation to them 


11610.6 





Thankoffering 
Sunday 


JUNE 1960 


Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service 


Woman's Division of 
Christian Service 


To express gratitude 
to God through gifts 
for missions 
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CHURCHWIDE FINANCIAL INTERESTS NOT RELATED TO SPECIAL DAYS 


Commission on Mis- 
sions; Commission on 
Stewardship and 
Finance 


Advance 
Specials 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation; 
Board of Missions; 
Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief 


To permit churches 
to support personally 
specific missionaries 
or missions and relief 
projects 


Financing is arranged 
by each church 





Methodist Commission on Stew- 
TV- ardship and Finance; 
Radio AV Committee; in- 
Ministry terested groups 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation; 
Television, Radio and 
Film Commission 


To make a Christian 
witness through tele- 
vision and radio 


Financing of its con- 
tribution is arranged 
by each church or 
at direction of the 
annual conference 





Commission on Educa- 
tion 


Support for 
Christian 
Higher Educa- 
tion 


Board of Education 


To strengthen rela- 
tionships between the 
church and its col- 
leges and Wesley 
Foundations, and to 
stimulate more ade- 
quate support for them 


Official goals are $1- 
1.50 per year per mem- 
ber for church-related 
colleges and 30-50¢ per 
year per member 

for Wesley Foundations 





Commission on Stew- 
ardship and Finance; 
Commission on Wor- 
ship; Commission on 
Missions 


Communion 
Offering 


MCOR, Commission 
on Chaplains, Com- 
mission on Camp 
Activities 


To reach out through 
channels of overseas 
relief and service to 
men in armed forces 


At least a portion of 
each communion of- 
fering is requested for 
the Fellowship of 

Suffering and Service 





ADDRESSES OF AGENCIES SUPPLYING PROGRAM RESOURCES 


American Bible Society 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Board of Education 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns 
Division of Human Relations and Economic Affairs 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.* 
Division of Peace and World Order 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.* 


Division of Temperance and General Welfare 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Board of Missions, Joint Section of Education and Cultivation 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Board of Pensions 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


* These two Divisions will be moved to Washington, D.C. 


56 


Commission on Camp Activities 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Chaplains 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 


740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


475 Riverside Dr., 


New York 27, N.Y. 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in ad U.S.A. 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Woman’s Division of Christian Service 


475 Riverside Dr., 


New York 27, N.Y. 


World Council of Churches, U.S.A. Office 


475 Riverside Dr., 


New York 27, N.Y. 


(For a complete directory of Methodist agencies, see the Discipline 
2101-67) 
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REMEMBER YOUR Summer Opportunities 
® 


AT HOME AND AWAY.... Attend Church Each Sunday 
Have Devotions Each Day 


At home and away, renew your spiritual life through church attendance, grace at meals, and daily devotions. You will 
have a better vacation when you include God in your plans. Use The Upper Room in your own personal and family de- 
votions. Distribute copies to others who need its inspiration and guidance. Place it in motels, hotels and public places 
for those who vacation in your community. And when you go away from home, see God’s big, wide, wonderful world 

.. relax... have fun! But DON’T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD. When you pack your bag include your Bible, 
The Upper Room and a good book or two (see our SUMMER BOOK SPECIAL below). Whether at work or at play, whether 
at home or away, moments for meditation will add to your vacation. 


* ee 


SUMMER BOOK SPECIAL 


This is your “Prayer Book Special’—14 books 
(regular value, $2.95) 


for a limited time only $2.00 


OFFER EXPIRES AUGUST 31, 1960 


Worship Time, Edward D. Staples 

Teach Me to Pray, W. E. Sangster 

A Layman’s Guide to Our Lord’s Prayer, 
Kendrick Strong ies 

With Joyful Surprise, Rita F. Snowden 

A Manual for Prayer Groups, Samuel Emerick 

How to Find Prayer More Meaningful, 
Georgia Harkness 

Pray for Others, Frank C. Laubach 


The Master's Guide to Prayer, 
Rollin H. Walker 


What Does Prayer Accomplish? 
Andrew W. Blackwood ....... 


Is Prayer Intelligent? George A. Buttrick ra seg 
When the Family Prays, Hazen G. Werner 


Finding God through Prayer, 
C. Irving Benson 


Prayers from The Upper Room 
Table Graces from The Upper Room 


Order your SUMMER BOOK SPECIAL (14 books for 
$2.00) today. OFFER EXPIRES AUGUST 31, 1960. 


x = kh a: SS a ee 


Q. Cp Uyysr Roomy 


. YOUR Devotional Companion. . . 


THE UPPER ROOM e+ 1908 Granp AVENUE e@ NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
THE UPPER ROOM IS THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 





THE METHODIST STORY for June brings program in- 
formation fresh from the 1960 General Conference. The 
front cover shows Bishop William C. Martin delivering 
the Episcopal Address. Shown on the back are four per- 
sons representing the new “Lands of Decision”: A. R. 
Samuel of the Indus River Conference (Pakistan), the 
Rev. Ho Sing Ong of Malaysia Chinese Conference (Chi- 
nese in Dispersion), the Rev. Jonah Kawandza of Rhodesia 
Conference (Southern Rhodesia) and the Rev. Roberto 


Rios of Argentina. 


FOUR LANDS 
OF DECISION 





